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Advantages 


Rapid, efficient cooling of product. 
Increase in fuel economy of the kiln. 
Increase in grindability of clinker. 
Improvement in quality of the cement. 
Low first cost, low maintenance cost. 




















THE UNAX GRATE;COOLER consists of two parts: one stationary, one revolving. ne stationary part comprises 


. . : P > eurii or + Anc e I, 
a casing surrounding the outlet end of the kiln and containing a stationary grate The revolving part consists mainly 


of conveying flights and scoops attached to and rotating with the kiln, spreading the clinker evenly over the grate, 
through which cooling air is passed. The heated air is used for combustion in the kiln. 


The longest kilns in the world (512’ and 520’) are equipped with these Unax Grate Coolers. 


F. L. SMIDTH & Co. 


225 BROADWAY NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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SENT 

FREE 

FOR 

INSPECTION 
5 DAYS 


How— 


—accurate and complete are your prospect lists? 
—much "deadwood" is there on your prospect lists? 













—much do you know about your prospects? 
—much do you waste per year on poor lists? 
—many “not there” calls do your men make? 
—much do you know about new developments? 


[] Send 


[_] Remittance Enclosed. 
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The pit and 
quarry industries are 
more active now than they 
have been in years. In fact, it's 
one of the most active fields in 
industry. It's natural. For before the 
roads, dams, bridges, buildings, etc., 
can be built under the public works 
program the raw material has to be 
furnished. 
Get your share of it. Don't miss fire 
with poor prospect lists. Don't lose 


YOU NEED THESE 
12,500 NAMES 






IN YOUR 
SALES 
KIT 


sales because you had "never heard 
of that fellow before." 

These lists are the most complete 
ever published. They contain hundreds 
of new names. They have been com- 
pletely revised—all listings have been 
brought up to the minute. 

Regardless of whether your territory 
covers only one state or the whole 
country the investment in a copy of Pit 
and Quarry Handbook is something 
that will pay big dividends—in sales. 


PIT AND QUARRY, 538 S. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 
Send copies of the 1935 Pit and Quarry Handbook and Directory ($10.00 per copy). 
copies of the separately bound Pit and Quarry Directory ($10.00 per copy). 


[) Will Remit Promptly on Receipt of Invoice. 
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SPROCKETS 
BUCKETS 


for 
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Made of PROMAL - MALLEABLE IRON - STEEL 


OR smooth operation and long life with maintained efficiency—for real economy 
in the severest conveying and elevating service, use this wear-resisting combination. 


Investigate Promal, the stronger, longer-wearing metal for chains and buckets. It 
lasts several times as long as malleable iron and costs but little more. Send forcatalog. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 


The Leading Manufacturer of Equipment for Handling Materials and Transmitting Power 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA INDIANAPOLIS ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO TORONTO 
Offices in Principal Cities 
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Cement, Crushed Stone, Gypsum, ° 
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115 TIMES A MINUTE 





WE HAMMERED THIS HOSE AGAINST CONCRETE 


— and proved it would 
others under abusive 


ICTURE an air hose carrying 

full working pressure pound- 
ing and scraping across a rough 
concrete block over one hundred 
times a minute. No field service 
is half that rigorous! 


But that’s how Goodyear engi- 
neers set about dev eloping a hose 
that would stand the rough usage 
encountered in mines, quarries 
and other heavy duty jobs. 


One of the biggest difficulties was 
the cover—for when the cover 
scrapes through, the body weak- 
ens and soon you get a burst. 


The “concrete beater’ 


To duplicate severest field condi- 
tions Goodyear engineers rigged 
up a machine they called the 
ee ss Mf . 

concrete beater”—a motor-driven 
shaft through which air pressure 
could be applied, mounted over a 
concrete slab. 


Then they coupled all makes of 
hose to this shaft—sent them 





outlast 
service 


thump, thump, thumping against 
the rough rock at full speed—1 15 
times a minute—until the cover 
failed and internal pressure 
‘caused a burst. And at first Good- 
year hose didn’t last any longer 
than the others! 


So the engineers started over -— 
spent weeks in perfecting a new 
heavy duck body of special weave 
—a new and extremely heavy cover 
of high tensile, abrasion- resisting 
siecli~ onl put it on the beater. 


Hour after hour this new hose 
hammered against the concrete — 
33 to 200% longer than other 
makes before the cover failed. 
And in total service it lasted 60 
to 70% longer before bursting. 
Here, at last, was a hose that 
could “take it.” 


That is how Goodyear Style M Air 
Hose was devel- 


oped, and the ree- BELTS - MOLDED GOODS 
PACKING 


ords for long- 

de for long HOSE 
lived, trouble-free, 
economical ser- 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF GOODYEAR TIRES 


.-.on the “con- 
crete beater” 
Goodyear Style 
M Air Hose 
shows slow, even 
wear...no cuts 
or tears 


vice it has piled up on the nation’s 
hardest jobs proves it as superior 
as these first tests indicated. 


Individually specified by @® 


Whatever type Goodyear Hose 
you buy—air, steam, acid, oil, paint. 
water or gasoline—will give you 
the same outstanding service 
because it, likewise, is specially 
developed to meet actual service 
conditions, and because every 
length is individually specified to 
its particular job by the G. 'T. M. 
Goodyear Tec ‘hnical Man. 


Many industries entrust all their 
hose problems to this qualified 
ex pert— perhaps he could cut your 
costs, too. A line to Goodyear, 
Akron, Ohio, or Los Angele 's, Cal. 
or the nearest Goodyear Me- 
chanical Rubber 
Goods Distributor 
will put his wide 
experience at your 
disposal. 


IN RUBBER 
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“LAY-SET PREFORMED 


is the best closing line by a 
damn sight—and you can quote me’’ 











Said this clam-shell bucket operator: (Name on request) or ten feet off the end of the line and re-string your 
‘For 5 years we have used Lay-Set Preformed clos- bucket. Believe me, I appreciate Lay-Set, and we're 
ing lines on this bucket—and I'll tell: you that Lay- going to stick to it. 


Set Preformed is the best closing line by a damn ___Lay-Set Preformed wire rope has been giving equally 
sight... and you can quote me.” satisfactory service to wire rope users in every industry 
for years. If you are not getting the consistent, willing 
service of Lay-Set Preformed—write today for full par- 
“Just this,” he replied: ““We used to reeve non-pre-_ ticulars. We have an interesting booklet called ‘12 
formed wire rope on this bucket. And the average Burning Questions” which we will be glad to send you. 
service of such ropes was 10 weeks. This line Or, better still, we will send you a sample of Lay-Set 
Lay-Set Preformed —gives an average of 12 months. with which you can prove for yourself j just why Lay-Set 
And believe me, mister, that’s a lot of difference— Preformed lasts so much longer—gives so much greater 
especially when you have to stop and cut eight service. Send for that sample and booklet—today. 


“Just what do you mean?” we asked. 





. ‘ Acco 
HAZARD WIRE ROPE COMPANY, Inc., Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania on 
In Business for Your Safety hee 
District Officess New York Chicago Philadelphia Pittsburgh Ft. Worth San Francisco Denver Los Angeles Birmingham Tacoma on 


LAY:SET ‘Gicformed Wire Rope 


* PREFORMED ROPE IS MADE IN ALL TYPES, GRADES, CONSTRUCTIONS AND LAYS 
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CONVEYOR BELTING 
WILL CARRY YOUR LOADS 


AT LOWER COST PER TON 


i Republic has established an enviable reputation through its 34 years 





of experience in the design, manufacture and installation of conveyor 
belting. Many of the nation’s largest producers of aggregates and crushed 
rock have been served by our cost cutting methods and by Republic’s 


special belt constructions devised to meet unusual operating conditions. 


As specialists in conveyor belt performance and economies, we offer 
an exceptional service that covers all requirements, large or small. In co- 
operation with Republic’s distributors, our technical men will make an 
intimate study of your needs right on the ground and advise with you 
concerning all factors such as safety, long life and economy involved in 
your material handling problems. Their recommendations will be based 
on sound, engineering principles, supported by successful records with 
all types of installations. 


THE REPUBLIC RUBBER CO. 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
MECHANICAL RUBBER PRODUCTS FOR EVERY INDUSTRIAL REQUIREMENT 
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TOLEDO III 


Owned by M. A. Breymann. Operates a 

17-yard bucket for hard digging --a 28- 

5 yard bucket for soft digging. 150 feet in 
. 3 length—5S5-foot beam-12 feet from 
deck to bottom. Boom 85 feet long —10- 
foot boom sheave. Has largest main hoist 
rope ever built for this type of equipment! 




















Beso the ‘‘Big Bertha” of epee cme : 
—the mightiest dredge ever to dip below the ‘>. ; 
waters of the earth. Operating under 50 feet a * e x 2 InP 17 
of water through the steel muscles of Pes - *-< “> de re 7Z ¥ = & 
American Steel & Wire Company Tiger as: . => 

Brand Wire Rope— it loads a 1500 yard LARGEST DIPPER DREDGE 
scow in practically two hours—and doesn’t 

even work a ‘“‘sweat’’ up about it. When it IN THE WORLD CHO OSES 
came to selecting the right wire rope to 

engineer this giant—naturally the owners . 
this largest Dipper Dredge in the world turne 
to the builders of the largest selling wire rope = I G | > R B 4 A N D 
in the world—Tiger Brand Wire Rope. REG U.S. PAT. OFF 

Wherever dredges dip, derricks swing and 
weights suspend, you'll find this safer—more 
dependable—more economical wire rope 


operating in the thick of things. Facts—and 
full cooperation—await your inquiry. 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 


208 S. LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO + + EMPIRE STATE BUILDING, NEW YORK 


Pacific Coast Distributors: Off ices in All Pri ncip al Cities Export Distributors: 
Columbia Steel Company, Russ Building, San Francisco United States Steel Products Company, New York 
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REPLACE or RECLAIM? 





If it's gone beyond economical repair, 
scrap it and buy a new Amsco 
Manganese steel casting. IF it’s cracked 
or surface worn, repair it or build it 
up with Amsco welding rods. 


AMSCO Nickel-Manganese Steel Welding Rods (U.S. 
Patent 1,815,464), originally made for our own use, are 
ideal for repair and reclamation welding. Use them for 
welding worn or fractured manganese steel castings and to 
give an air-toughening, work-hardening manganese steel 
weld to rolled or cast carbon steel. 


AMSCO No. 459 and No. 217 Hard Surfacing Rods, 
other exclusive products, are made for hard-facing parts sub- 
jected to severe abrasion such as Rolling Mill Guides, Pug 
Mill Knives, Dipper Teeth, Plow Shares, Screw Conveyor 
Edges, Pulverizer Hammers, etc. They are easily applied, 
extremely wear resistant and low in cost. They may be used 
to surface any ferrous article and also over a nickel man- 
ganese steel building up weld. 


Users of AMSCO Welding Rods effect big savings in 
salvaging worn and broken equipment parts, savings fre- 
quently approaching 90% of replacement cost. Send for 
AMSCO Welding Rod Bulletins and confirmation data on 


the savings others are making! 


AMSCO Welding Rods are stocked by leading distributors 
and AMSCO foundries in all logical lengths and sizes, 


bare and coated. 











VY 








AMSCO Manganese Stee! Dipper Teeth before 
and after hard surfacing with #459 Rod. 




















Carbon steel crawler sprocket wheel. Worn and as 
built up with AMSCO Nickel Manganese Steel Rod. 




















(AMSCO) 
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Above, a worn pulverizer hammer. Below, built 
up with AMSCO Manganese Stee! Welding Rod. 


AMSCO # 217 Welding Rod, a new hard-facing rod, differs 
from AMSCO # 459 in giving a much harder deposit, although 
one that is not quite so tough. Use #217 for maximum 
abrasion resistance where no great impact is involved. 





If you have never used the AMSCO Rods 


—send for free samples. 


AMERICAN MANGANESE STEEL COMPANY 


Division of American Brake Shoe & Foundry Company 


396 East 14th Street, Chicago Heights, Ill. 


Foundries at Chicago Heights, IIl.; New Castle, Del.; Denver, Colo.; 
Oakland, Calif.; Los Angeles, Calif. « Officesin Principal Cities. 


~ 








JESIGNED TO MEET 
TODAY'S CONDITIONS 


Modern in every sense of the word .... designed to enable you to meet today’s conditions and cperate at a 


















profit ....this 3-piece combination of Telsmith equipment is a striking example of group efficiency. 


PRIMARY 
BREAKER 





Has a fixed shaft and sleeve 
eccentric. Short, compact, 
with steel frame and steel 
crown, it is the outstanding performer on hard rock. Cut steel drive gears and force feed oiling permit higher eccentric 
speeds and faster gyration. Larger head and concave diameters, with greater receiving and crushing area, allow faster 
feeding. Parallel pinch starts immediately, crushes full tilt all way down; guarantees bigger capacity. Write for Bulletin B-15. 





GYRASPHERE 
CRUSHER 


The Telsmith Gyrasphere 
takes the trouble out of 
secondary crushing. Work- 
ing at choke feed, it turns out a bigger tonnage and more cubical product—crushes finer, with low power con- 
sumption and up-keep. The reasons—spring relief, rotary head support, spherical head, unit spring design, anti- 
friction thrust bearings, pressure lubrication, different distribution of crusher pressures. Write for Bulletin Y-15. 


PULSATOR 





The Telsmith Pulsator screens 
crushed rock, sand, gravel, 
ore or coal...wet or dry. 
Its circular movement produces a maximum screening action, uniform on every inch of the wire, on every deck, 
under any load. The toughest alloy steels, the finest anti-friction bearings and special labyrinth and piston ring 





steels (to protect working parts) give longer life and lower up-keep. Write for Bulletin V-15. M-2 
SMITH ENGINEERING WORKS 50ChurchSt ....... =. New York City 
504 EAST CAPITOL DRIVE, MILWAUKEE, WIS, 217 W- Wacker Drive . . . . . . Chicago, III 


130 So. 15th St. . . . ww ee) Philadelphia, Pa 
605 Statler Bldg. . . . . . « « « Boston, Mass 
412 Westinghouse Bldg... . . . . Pittsburgh, Pa 
Choctaw C &M Co. ; . . « Memphis, Tenn 
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hose —new because it’s actu- 

ally built like a tire to take 
punishment like a tire! Ex- 
tensive field tests prove con- 
clusively the outstanding 
superiority of this hose over the 
conventional duck or braided 
ply construction. 

Here, in short, is a new prod- 
uct of the world’s largest pro- 
ducer of rubber to which we are 
proud to give our proudest name 
—U. S. Super Royal Cord. Write 
today for complete data—address 
United States Rubber Products, 
Inc., 1790 Broadway, New York 
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THERE should be more profit for you when your shov- 
els can keep on scooping up the little fellows, instead 
of trying to cope with big rocks. That is what we 
mean when we say that “Little Pieces can mean more 
profit.” 

With Cordeau-Bickford Detonating Fuse, you can 
get little pieces—real pay dirt—from each charge. 
Each cartridge is, in effect, a primer cartridge be- 
cause the line of Cordeau extends from the top to the 
bottom of the charge—detonates all cartridges com- 
pletely and practically simultaneously. 

Cordeau also permits the successive relief of bur- 
den, thus getting the maximum work and the best 
fragmentation from each row of holes. It has made 
the deep hole possible, has simplified loading oper- 
ations and has made the giant blast both practical 
and profitable. 

Increase your profits by getting more pay dirt. 
Cordeau will do it for you and pays well in four 
other ways, too! . . . Write us for full information. 
Tue Ensicn-Bickrorp Company, Simsbury, Conn., 


CORDEA 
BICKFOR 


ALSO SAFETY FUSE Szrzece 1836 
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WORTHINGTON 
QUARRY 
EQUIPMENT 





























STATIONARY COMPRESSORS 


for permanent installation in operation 
of quarries and mills 


PORTABLE COMPRESSORS 
for preliminary work in opening up new 
quarries 


DIESEL AND GAS ENGINES 
for driving the crushing plant 


WAGON DRILLS AND TRIPOD 














(DRIFTER) DRILLS 
for snake holing and deep ledge work 


ROCK HAMMERS 


for boulder popping and shallow bench 
work 


WORTHINGTON PUMP AND MACHINERY CORPORATION 


General Offices: HARRISON, NEW JERSEY = District Offices or Representatives in Principal Cities throughout the World 


WORTH 


ATLANTA 
BOSTON 





CINCINNATI 
CLEVELAND 


DETROIT 
EL PASO 


ee 


ST 
SHINN 


BUFFALO 
CHICAGO 


DALLAS 
DENVER 


HOUSTON 
KANSAS CITY 
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Symons 
CRUSHERS *«’ SCREENS 






















Two 4x10 foot 
double deck Symons 
Screens are installed 


t E.V.A. 








EL 


This a4 foot Symons Cone 
Crusher is doing the fine 


crushing for T.V.A. at Coal 








Creek, Tennessee. 





The Tennessee Valley Authority. at lower costs. They aid greatly to- 
like other major producers of crushed ward more profitable plant operation. 
and screened materials, recognized The Symons Crusher is a recog- 
the advantages of crushers and nized leader in the reduction crush- 
screens built by Nordberg. Not only ing field. The flat Symons Screen 
for large projects, but for many small with its unusual action is destined to 
plants as well, Symons Crushers and the same recognition in the field of 
Screens are delivering better products screening. 


Let us give you further particulars on how you can improve 


your crushing and screening operations. 


NORDBERG MFG. CO. | wisconsin 


NEW YORK CITY LONDON, W.C. 2 LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
60 East 42nd St. Bush House Subway Terminal Bldg. 
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FULLER-KINYON CAR AND BARGE PULVERIZED MATERIAL 
PUMPS UNLOADERS FEEDERS 





The remarkable power economy of the 
Type “H” Pump is due to automatically 
stabilized low pressure operation with 
low material velocities and maintained 
minimum material densities. The pump 
can be adjusted, while in operation, for 





the minimum power input under full ca- 
pacity conditions. For lighter loads, as 


when oneor more mills of a groupis idle, 
a check valve automatically ene main- T ina E - U L L f R = K | N Y O N 
taining a minimum seal density. If the TYPE H PUMP 


pump is used underan open bin, such as 
This new pump offers you unexcelled power economy in the handling 


of dry pulverized materials, with controlled efficient operation under 

light as well as full loads. These operating characteristics have 

The screw shaft can be removed through definitely been established by a year of use in many classes of 
Chicago: 1118 Marquette Building. 


. ain ny 
Paris: E. Constantin, 105 Rue Lafayette. 


Hamburg: Claudius Peters, Walhof, Glockengiesserwall 2. 


car and truck hoppers, this valve prevents 
dusting when the feed is interrupted. 


a port in the check valve body without commercial service, preceded by exhaustive trials. 


removing the bearings or disturbing their 
alignment. The bearings are automatically Full C 
oil lubricated. ee” omp 


CATAS AUQUA, Omp 











CEMENT WEIGHING AIRVEYOR PNEUMATIC COMPRESSORS AND 
BATCHERS CONVEYORS VACUUM PUMPS 
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IT PAYS, IN LONG, 
HEAVY DUTY 
SERVICE 








WIRE ROPE 


np 


Main Office and Works: 


Our new catalog is about 
ready for the press. It 
shows all the newest ideas 
in Wire Rope Construc- 
tion and valuable data. 


Send for it now. We will 


have only a limited 
quantity. 


ort 


OMPAN Y 


Branch Sales Office: 122 §. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Williamsport, Penna. 
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MANILL 


This popular pulverizing unit assures the 
same low production cost in small plants, 
as the standard Raymond Roller Mills in 
large plants. 


For its size and output, the Midget shows 
a higher efficiency rating than any 
other type of mill. It is often substi- 
tuted for other small grinding units with 
advantages of lower power cost, easier 
control and freedom from mechanical 
troubles. 


It has no equal for economy in pulver- 
izing limestone, gypsum, clay, coal and 
carbon products. Where these mate- 
rials contain moisture, it may be oper- 
ated as a Kiln Mill for drying and grind- 
ing at the same time. The following 
typical uses show its wide range of ap- 
plication. 


ZEOLITE— 


This sodium silico aluminate material is suc 
cessfully ground by a Midget Mill, equipped 
with a whizzer separator, to a fineness of 99.4%, 
passing 300-mesh at 1,300 pounds per hour. 


LIME— 


Two grades of material are made by a Midget 
Mill with a double-cone separator. First, burnt 
"me is produced at 7,200 pounds per hour at 
better than 60°% passing 100-mesh; Second, hy 
drated lime is pulverized to 97.6% through 
200-mesh at 2,000 pounds per hour—both ex 
cellent records of performance for this machine. 
> 

If you have a grinding, separating or drying 
problem, just tell us your requirements—prod- 
uct, fineness, capacity—and we will recommend 
the proper equipment for your purpose. 


Catalog sent on request. 


Raymond Bros. Impact Pulverizer Co. 


rina Com 


1321 North Branch h Street, CHICAGO 


PULVERIZING © SEPARATING FLASH DRYING © DUST COLLECTING 
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Pit and Quarry Handbook with 
which is consolidated the Directory of 
Cement, Gypsum, Lime, Sand, Gravel 
and Crushed-Stone Plants. Published 
Annually. A complete, concise and 
conveniently-arranged technical ref- 
erence work, on prospecting, plant de- 
sign and all phases of operation and 
maintenance of non-metallic mineral 
producing and manufacturing plants. 
Accepted universally as the standard 
authority. 

The Directory. Alphabetical and 
geographical lists of all non-metallic 
mineral plants in the United States 
and Canada, conveniently keyed for 
product. 

Pit and Quarry Directory. The Di- 
rectory section of the Handbook, pub- 
lished separately. 

Cements, Limes and Plasters. By 
Edwin C. Eckel, C.E., Consulting Geol- 
ogist. Third edition; 699 pages 6x9; 
161 figures; 269 tables; cloth. A com- 
plete and comprehensive review of 
the raw materials, methods of manu- 
facture and properties of the finished 
product, of all kinds of cementing ma- 
terials used for construction. 


Portland Cement. By Richard K. 
Meade. Third edition; revised and en- 
larged; XII+707 pages, illustrated. 
The composition, raw materials, man- 
ufacture, testing and analysis in the 
Portland cement industry. 


Non-Metallic Minerals. By Raymond 
B. Ladoo. 686 pages 6x9; 50 diagrams 
A comprehensive book on the composi- 
tion and properties, methods of mining 
and preparation, market values, extent 
and nature of markets, specifications 
and tests and uses of all non-metallic 
minerals of commercial importance, ex- 
cept fuels and natural bitumens and 
hydrocarbons. 

Mechanical Engineers’ Handbook. 
Lionel S. Marks, editor-in-chief, Pro- 
fessor of Mechanical Engineering, Har- 
vard University; assisted by a staff of 
75 specialists, 2264 pages 4%x7; over 
1800 illustrations and diagrams; flexi- 
ble; thumb-indexed Thoroughly re- 
vised in all parts; up to date in both 
practice and theory. The sections have 
been subdivided more thoroughly to 
give more specific treatment to various 
branches of mechanical engineering. 
Standards and practice have been 
brought up to 1930; physical data have 
been everywhere revised to incorporate 
the best current values, 

Mining Engineers’ Handbook. 
piled by a staff of specialists; 
Peele, editor-in-chief, E.M., Consulting 
Mining-Engineer, formerly professor 
of Mining in the School of Mines, Co- 
lumbia University. Second edition. For 
engineers concerned with the develop- 
ment and management of mines, and 
also for those interested in the con- 
struction details involved in the in- 
stallation of plants, Covers mining 
and metallurgy, and allied subjects 
necessary to the mining engineer, and 
such data on machinery, power plants, 
electric transmission and_= structural 
design as he may need in the field 

A 2-volume edition is published, for 
greater facility in fleld use. 

Mineral Deposits. By Waldemar 
Lindgren, Professor of Economic Geol- 
ogy. Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. Third edition; 1049 pages 6x9; 
313 illustrations. A description, by 
classes and type examples, of the oc- 
currence, structure and origin of the 
principal deposits. 


Com- 
Robert 
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BOOKS 


you should have 





Your library is incomplete without 
the books listed below — books of 
real and practical value to all pro- 
ducers of non-metallic minerals. 









Prices are shown on the order blank be- 


low. Check the books you want, detach the 
order blank (only) and send it to us with 
your remittance. 


books 


on subjects not listed below, 


write 


our book department. 


Diesel Engines. By Lacey H. Morri- 
son. 598 pages 6x9; 385 illustrations. 
The book describes the various forms 
of Diesel engines now available, ex- 
plains their construction and opera- 
tion, tells how to keep them running in 
good condition and how to install them 
Actual operation costs of Diesel en- 
gines now in use in various industries 
are included. 


The Stone Industries. By Oliver 
Bowles, Supervising Engineer, Building 
Materials Section, United States Bureau 
of Mines. Covering the building-, deco- 
rative-, and crushed-stone industries in 
all their ramifications. It describes 
rocks and covers the geology and dis- 
tribution of developed deposits in every 
state It embraces the qualities of 
stones, their uses, methods of quarry- 
ing and manufacture, and marketing 
Chapters are devoted to limestone, 
sandstone, granite, marble, slate, soap- 
stone and foreign building and orna- 
mental sto.ies. 


Exenvation Machinery, Methods and 
Costs, By A. B. McDaniel, Principal 
Engineer, Construction Division of the 
Army. 530 pages 6x9; illustrated. Con- 
tents: Tools for loosening and hand 
excavation; drag and wheel scrapers; 
blade or road graders; elevating grad 
ers; capstan plows; power shovels; 
scraper, templet, trench, and wheel ex- 
cavators; cableways; dipper, ladder 
and hydraulic dredges; subaqueous 
rock drills; car and wagon loaders; 
highway and railroad construction; 
reclamation work; rivers, harbors and 
canals; municipal improvements; quar- 
open-cut mines, gravel pits and 
yards; tunnels and underground 


ries, 
brick 
mines. 

Diatomaceous Earth. By Robert Cal- 
vert. A description of the present day 
industry of diatomaceous earth, its 


occurrence, mining and _ preparation, 
physical properties, and the rapid ex- 
pansion of its use and application to 
new industries. Illustrated. 256 pages 

The Properties of Silica. By Robert 
B. Sosman. A monograph on silica in 
its various phases and transformations, 
discussing its structure and symmetry 
its thermal and mechanical energy, its 
electric and magnetic properties, and 
its uses and applications in industry. 
856 pages. 

Bearing Metals and Bearings. By W 
M. Corse. A survey of the fundamental 
principles and practices involved in the 
selection of bearings and bearing met- 
als, together with a bibliography of 
reference literature from 1900-1928 in- 
clusive. Illustrated. 383 pages. 

Industrial Filtration. By Arthur 
Wright. It puts on record the author's 
twelve years of filter experience, and 
every effort has been made to make the 
information of practical value. Illus- 
trated. 336 pages. 

CONTENTS: Clarification; Cake build- 
ing; Cake washing; Cake drying; Cake 
discharging; Filter media; Theory of 
filter application; Auxiliary equipment; 
Theory and mechanics as related to 
practice; Bag filters; Plate and frame 
presses; Suction leaf filters; Pressure 
leaf filters; The Kelly filter; the Sweet- 
land filter, the Vallez filter; Rotary 
vacuum filters; Oliver filter, American 
continuous (filter; FEine apparatus; 
Special filters and clarifiers. Door ap- 
paratus, Merrill filter, Atkins-Shriver 
press, Burt filter, Zenith rotary hopper 
dewaterer, Oliver rotary sand table, 
FEinec acid sand filter; Application of 
different types of filters; Relation of 
filtration to other plant operations, dry- 
ing, evaporation, etc., combination fil- 
tering and drying; Plant practice; In- 
dex, 


Pit and Quarry Publications — Book Department 
538 S. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 


DETACH COUPON (ONLY) AT POTTED LINE, CHECK, SIGN AND MAIL 


ORDER BLANK 


Book Department, Pit and Quarry Publications, 
538 S. Clark St., Chicago 


Enclosed find remittance for $ 


Pit and Quarry Handbook and Directory 
Pit and Quarry Directory (published separately)... 


Cements, Limes and Plasters........ 


Portland Cement 


Mineral Deposits 
Diesel Engines 


Diatomaceous Earth 
The Properties of Silica 


Industrial Filtration 
NOTE: * Rates are for North America 
Possessions; for other countries, 
postage and duty. 


SEE FOES 


Firm Name 


Non-Metallic Minerals ............... 
Mechanical Engineers’ Handbook..... 
Mining Engineers’ Handbook, in one volume 
Mining Engineers’ Handbook, in two volumes...... 


‘TO tone MGUBLTIOS..... sic e cc cess. 
Excavation Machinery, Methods and Costs.......... 


Bearing Metals and Bearings......... 
ort (except Canada) 
including Canada, add $1.00 per year for extra 


IS a ate 


. for which please send the books checked below. 


300k *With 1-Year 

Only Subscription to 

Postpaid Pit and Quarry 
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WHAT EVERY ROAD BUILDER HAS BEEN LOOKING FOR! 
A FAST — ACCURATE — PORTABLE — LARGE CAPACITY 


You Can Mix Any Kind — re LOW PRICED PLANT! 


of Bitumen With Any 
Type of Aggregates and USE IT WITH ANY PORTABLE OR STATIONARY 
ROCK OR GRAVEL PLANT. 










Do It Faster, Cheaper, 
and Better. Mix with 
a RAPIDMIX. + ¢ 








= 
a 


THE NEW CEDAR RAPIDS RAPIDMIX PLANT 


Here is the New RAPIDMIX Plant that Enables Every Road Builder to Produce an Accurately Mixed 
Road Surfacing Material at a Very Low Cost. It has a capacity of from 75 to 100 tons per hour— 
weighs complete approximately 16,000 pounds— is equipped with an accurate aggregate batcher and 
Kinney meter pump — pugmill is 17 feet 4 inches long and is equipped with 76 mixing paddles with 


renewable tips —heavy 3 in. manganese liner in pugmill — requires 60 to 80 H. P. to operate — you can 
use your tractor to operate it— use any type of bitumen —a LOW PRICED nen that will give you 
a better, cheaper and more satisfactory Black Top Road. * ° ° ° rs > 











SIDE VIEW SHOWING DRIVES TO POWER PLANT PORTABLE DRYER FOR USE WITH RAPIDMIX 


IF YOU HAVE TO DRY YOUR AGGREGATES — USE THE RAPIDRYER 


IOWA MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


We also Build the Complete Line of Standard-Cedar Rapids Portable Paving Plants — 500 to 5000 |b. Capacities 
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the Peculiar and Personal acolo) (seats 
of the Industrial Advertiser 
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Nationa InpusTRIAL 
537 SO. DEARBORN ST. 








CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





TO Advertising Managers, Sales Managers 
and Executives who sell products to 
Industrial America: 


The 1935 convention of the National Industrial 
Advertisers Association will bring together in a 
single three day conference, the answers to many 
of the problems now confronting the manufacturer 
covering the advertising, merchandising and sale 
of industrial products. 


The program, carefully planned and balanced by 
men who have devoted their careers to advertising 
and sales promotion, is practical, all embracing and 
highly instructive. It is advanced in the sense of 
being fully up-to-date but has due regard for estab- 
lished fundamentals. 


This program has been created for the executive 
who is advertising minded and uses advertising as 
a useful tool, as well as for the specialist who is 
highly skilled in his profession. Every one who 
attends this conference conscientiously will carry 
ideas away which he can profitably employ in his 
business . . . It is recommended very seriously to 
all thinking executives. 


The conference will be held in Pittsburgh, Pa. 
September 18th, 19th and 20th at the William Penn 
Hotel. It is suggested that advance reservations be 
made through the secretary of the Industrial Ad- 
vertising Council, P.O. Box 1198, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
to insure satisfactory accommodations. 


Yours sincerely 


NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL 
Py - ASSN. / 
General Chairman, 
1935 Pittsburgh Conference 


ADVERTISERS AssociaTION, INc. 
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Installation of two 3’6” x 36’ Air Quenching Clinker Coolers at Alpha 
Portland Cement Co., Alsen, N. Y. The larger illustration shows 
the feed end and the smaller the burning and control platform. 
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New Coolers Save Money 


HE Allis-Chalmers Shaking Type Air Quenching Cooler has radical 
advantages over the usual rotary type. The clinker falls directly 
from the rotary kiln on toa shaking grate which forms a conveying 
surface. Cooling air from a duct below passing up through the agitated 
bed of hot clinker results in a very rapid exchange of heat from the 
clinker to the air. The recuperated heat is returned to the process 





LLIS- CHALMER 


— Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, U.S.A. —— 

















with the primary and secondary air 
used for combustion in the kiln. 


Besides cooling the clinker and saving 
fuel by recuperating most of the sen- 
sible heat, grinding costs are consid- 
erably reduced due to easier grinda- 
bility of air quenching clinker. The 
cement produced has a more uniform 
and higher early strength. Power re- 
quired to operate the shaking element 
of this new cooler and the fan for sup- 
plying cooling air, is considerably less 
than for a rotary cooler installation. 


Nine Shaking Type Air Quenching 
coolers are in operation or under con- 
struction for installation in six differ- 
ent plants in this country and abroad. 


> 
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Attaching 













Know 


...Lhis isa helpful hint, how to make wire rope last longer. 
Subsequent Wickwire Spencer advertisements in this pub- 
your Ropes lication will give other dollar saving information. Tell us 
about your rope problem and we will give you the answer. 
















Even though theseattachments 
vary in strength from 80% to 
100% of the full strength of the 
rope, there is a definite time 
and place when each may best 
be used irrespective of 
its decree of efficiency. 
Margin of safety, need 
for speed in making 


coanihdunetimeiaiaantiied 


attachment, skill of men and 


facilities available are all fac- 
tors. We would be glad to 
tell you the strength rating of 
each attachment, describe its 





by Wickwire Spencer 








advantages and limitations 
and tell you where, when, and 
how to use or not to use each. 
Write your request for this 
information. 


WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL 
CO., New York City; Buffalo, 
Chicago, Worcester; Pacific Coast 
Headquarters: San 
Francisco; Warehouses: 
Portland, Los Angeles, 
Seattle. Export Sales 
Dept., New York City. 















os 
<1 6+ ene 


4 


BOTH...STANDARD LAY AND WISSCOLAY PREFORMED. 


Wickwire Spencer manufactures all sizes and types of Wire Rope in stand- 
ard lays and preformed. Wisscolay preformed wire rope will often solvea 
wire rope application difficulty. Ask our engineers where and when it should 


be used. Send for a free WIRE ROPE BOOK. It will prove of great value. 
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May Building Nears 
Same Month of 1934 


IS 2 PER CENT. OVER APRIL 


Residential building awards con- 
tinue to show encouraging improve- 
ment over the totals for 1934; the vol- 
ume reported in the 37 eastern states 
during the initial half of June, 
amounting to $25,779,200, almost 
equalled the total reported for the full 
month of June, 1934. “Coming on top 
of a substantial improvement in May 
the current gain assumes even greater 
importance,” says L. Seth Schnitman, 
Chief Statistician, F. W. Dodge Corp. 
The May residential contract total was 
about 6 per cent. greater than in April 
and about 80 per cent. ahead of the 
residential volume recorded for May, 
1934. 

Writing in the July Architectural 
Record, Mr. Schnitman states: “Be- 
cause of continued expansion in activ- 
ity in private as distinguished from 
public undertakings, the May contract 
total for all classes of construction was 
the largest thus far recorded for any 
month of 1935. Total construction 
awards in the 37 eastern states during 
May amounted to $126,718,600 as com- 
pared with $124,020,000 for April and 
$134,363,700 for May, 1934. Of the 
May, 1935 total, residential building 
amounted to $44,901,500 or about 35 
per cent. In April the residential total 
was $42,202,800 while in May of last 
year residential awards were only 
$24,840,200, or less than 20 per cent. 
of all construction.” 

For the initial half of June, the F. 
W. Dodge Corp. reported non-residen- 
tial building contracts of $22,292,200 
as against $21,541,000 for the corre- 
sponding period of 1934; civil engineer- 
ing projects undertaken during the 
first half of June totaled $18,466,800 
as against $28,705,300 for the like 
period of last year. The figures for 
contracts covering all types of con- 
struction in the 37 eastern states 
amounted to $66,538,200 for the first 
half of June, an increase of about 5 
per cent. over the total for the like 
period of last year. 

For the elapsed portion of 1935 
through June 15, total construction 
contracts amounted to $615,038,300 as 
against $790,574,900 for the corre- 
sponding portion of 1934. Of the 
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major branches of the industry, only 
residential building was able to show 
a cumulative contract volume in ex- 
cess of that recorded for 1934. 

For residential building, contracts 
since the beginning of 1935 in the 37 
eastern states amounted to $184,119,- 
900, a gain of almost 60 per cent. over 
the total of only $118,464,800 for the 
period from January 1 through June 
15, 1934. 


Poidometers Added to 
° ~ - 

lola Plant’s Equipment 

The Lehigh Portland Cement Co. 

is reported to be installing four 
20-in. by 4 ft. 6-in. Schaffer Poido- 
meters in its plant at Iola, Kan. They 
are to be used for proportioning gyp- 
sum and clinker to finish grinding 
mills. Their variable speed motors will 
be connected to the variable-speed 
motor drive of the mills so that when 
the power required by the mills gets 
low the feed is automatically increased 
and vice versa. 


Cement Plants Awarded 
1934 Accident Trephies 
The following plants have been 
awarded safety trophies by the Port- 
land Cement Assn. for operating 
through the year 1934 without a lost 
time accident. The Ash Grove Port- 
land Cement Co., Chanute, Kas.; the 
Southwestern Portland Cement Co., 
Victorville, Cal.; the Lone Star Cement 
Co. of Texas, Houston, Texas, and the 
Medusa Portland Cement Co., York, 
Pa. 


Marquette Gets Large 
Federal Cement Order 
The Marquette Cement Mfg. Co., 
Chicago, Ill., was awarded two govern- 
ment contracts, one for 400,000 sacks 
of cement for use in revetment work 
between Memphis and Cairo on a bid 
of $210,000 f.o.b., and the other for 
delivering the cement by barge at 

points at which it will be used. 


The Universal Atlas Cement Co. 

has installed a Parsons Engineer- 
ing Co. oval bag dust arrestor in its 
plant at Northampton, Pa. 








Mineral Aggregates 
Institute Organized 
WILL STUDY COMMON PROBLEMS 


By unanimous vote of the boards of 
directors of the National Crushed 
Stone, the National Sand & Gravel and 
the National Slag Associations, which 
met in Chicago June 29 and 30, it was 
Mineral Aggre- 
gates Institute for the purpose of pre- 
senting a united front and taking con- 
certed action on all matters affecting 
the three Through a 
governing board of six members—-two 


decided to create a 


associations. 


chosen from each association it is 
hoped to continue the effective work 
done by the now-disbanded Code 
Authority in its relations with the 
Federal government and to protect the 
interests of the three industries in 
freight-rate proposals and other mat- 
ters of mutual concern. 

At separate meetings of the three 
boards two members of each were 
elected to a committee 
which was instructed to bring in a 
plan for codperative action. Repre- 
senting the crushed stone association 
were H. E. Rodes and Stirling Tom 
kins; representing the  sand-and- 
gravel association, W. H. Klein and 
H. V. Owens; and representing the 
slag association, W. E. Bliss and C. L. 
McKenzie. 

About the middle of June, Otho M. 
chairman of the executive 
council of the old Code Authority, sub- 
mitted by letter to the three industries 
three proposed plans for future action 
by the looking toward 
some type of codperative effort in 
matters of common interest. The 
first, designated as Plan A, contem- 
plated the dissolution of the present 
organizations and the formation of a 
Mineral Aggregates Assn. in their 
stead, each industry to be represented 
by a vice-president and executive com- 
mittee “for the promotion of its com- 
petitive relationships.”” The second 
plan, B, provided for the formation of 
an institute composed of the executive 
committees of the three associations. 
Under C, the third plan, the three as- 
sociations would have been left as they 
were, “without a common administra- 
tive agency, but free to cooperate on 
matters of mutual interest when, and 
to such extent as, each association for 


conference 


Graves, 


associations 
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itself may deem advisable.” 
plies received to the questionnaires 
sent to members of the three industries 


The re- 


showed much difference of opinion 
and, because of the limited response, 
did not apparently reflect industry 
opinion with much accuracy, it was 
felt. The conference committee placed 
before a joint meeting of the three 
boards the following plan which was 
adopted: 


(1) There shall be organized The Min- 
eral Aggregates Institute, the members 
of which shall be the National Crushed 
Stone Assn., the National Sand & Gravel 
Assn., and the National Slag Assn. Each 
of the three member associations shall 
maintain its present organization and 
separate identity 

(2) There shall be a Governing Board 
of six, two of whom shall be chosen by 
each of the three member associations. 

(3) The Governing Board shall elect a 
President from its membership, and an 
executive secretary and treasurer from the 
paid staffs of the member associations 
The president and other members of the 
Governing Board shall serve without com- 
pensation. 

(4) The first duty of the executive sec- 
retary and of the treasurer shall be to the 
institute which shall reimburse the mem- 
ber associations for salaries of the execu- 
tive secretary, the treasurer and other as- 
sociation employees in proportion to the 
time devoted by them to institute affairs, 
and for such other expenses as may be 
incurred by the member associations in the 
conduct of institute business. 

(5) The expense of the institute shall 
be divided among the three member asso- 
ciations in proportion to the tonnage or 
dollar value of the production of each. 

(6) The duties of the Mineral Agegre- 
gates Institute as administered by its 
Governing Board shall be to consider and 
act upon matters commonly affecting the 
interests of the three member associations. 
These shall include national legislative 
and governmental relations, important 
freight-rate proposals, and such other mat- 
ters of common interest as the governing 
body by unanimous consent may deter- 
mine 

(7) Subject to the approval of the three 
member associations the Governing Board 
shall adopt rules and regulations for the 
conduct of the business of the institute. 


* 


At separate board meetings the fol- 
lowing members of each association 
were chosen to serve on the Governing 
Board of the institute. For the 
crushed-stone association Otho M. 
Graves and Russell Rarey, for the 
sand-and-gravel association H. V. 
Owens and Alexander Foster, Jr., and 
for the slag association C. L. McKen- 
zie and H. N. Snyder. The Governing 
Board met and elected Otho M. Graves 
chairman, V. P. Ahearn executive sec- 
retary, and J. R. Boyd treasurer. 

Among matters of general interest 
which came before the separate boards 
was the progress report of the sand- 
and-gravel association’s Committee on 
Governmental Competition. The re- 
port, presented by Chairman E. Guy 
Sutton, may be summarized by quot- 
ing a few of the observations and rec- 
ommendations. The following con- 
tributing causes were listed by Mr. 
Sutton’s report: 


1. The growing tendency of divisions of 
government, both federal and state, to in- 
vade private enterprise. 

2. The encouragement by the bureau 
of Public Roads in the promotion of low- 
type gravel roads for secondary highways 
which may be constructed cheaply with 
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poorly-graded and unprocessed aggregates 
secured from wayside pits. 

3. The evolution of the large motor truck 
as a highly suitable vehicle for the trans- 
portation of sand and gravel for compara- 
tively long distances. 

4. The maintenance by the railroads of 
a high level of freight rates on mineral 
aggregates. 

5. The activity of machinery manufac- 
turers in promoting the sale to govern- 
mental agencies of portable equipment 
that has been developed to a fairly high 
state of efficiency especially for the pro- 
duction of materials under tax specifica- 
tions 

6. The production of the products of our 
industry by county and township units as 
a means of relieving unemployment lo- 
cally. 

7. The gross misconception of the cost 
of production and the fine opportunity 
presented for governmental units to cove! 
up or submerge many items of cost. 


The following comments on these 
factors were presented: 

1. By uniting our efforts with other in- 
dustries and professions that are facing 
a like condition, it should be possible to 
curb the tendency of the governmental 
agencies to invade the province of indus- 
try. A stubborn obstacle to overcome in 
that connection is the persistence of gov- 
ernmental employees to perpetuate their 
jobs and to build up political power, espe- 
cially in rural communities 

2. The development of the truck denotes 
progress in transportation facilities and 
can not be forestalled even if we so de- 
sired 

3. The railroads in many sections of 
the country are reducing freight rates to 
meet individual situations, which might be 
recommended as a better plan for coun- 
trywide adoption than to seek general 
reduction in rates. 

4. At the present time it seems to be 
more alluring to the manufacturer of 
sand-and-gravel machinery to push _ the 
sale of portable equipment rather than 
equipment for permanent plants, and it is 
doubtful whether anything can be done 
about it since we can have no control 
over another field of commercial activity 

5. It should be easy to persuade the 
Bureau of Public Roads as well as the 
various state highway departments that 
have followed the lead of that bureau, 
that low types of highway construction, 
for example, the so-called stabilized road, 
conceived and fostered by the producers 
of calcium chloride, is not meeting the de- 
mand for suitable secondary highways and 
that the political subdivisions and con- 
sequently the taxpayers are not getting 
adequate value for the money invested in 
the building of such types of roads 

6. As to relieving unemployment, it 
should be apparent to any division of gov- 
ernment that any effort to provide tempo- 
rary employment for a few men locally 
deprives other employees of work that 
might be more permanent in character 


Mr. Sutton advocated the institu- 
tion of an active campaign “for the 
adoption of highly-restrictive specifi- 
cations to apply on our materials by 
all highway departments, including 
the Bureau of Public Roads. This 
method,” he said, “has the sound rea- 
son of assuring the construction of 
better highways to the advantage of 
the taxpayers and the traveling pub- 
lic.” Mr. Sutton added that “the 
tightening of specifications might in- 
volve some revamping in plant facili- 
ties but that would be of slight im- 
portance as compared to the alarming 
loss of business that permanent plants 
are experiencing because of the steady 
increase in governmental production. 
This manner of solving the problem 
has been highly effective in one state 
to the extent that not only have gov- 





California Legislature 
Repeals Turner Law 


STATE CAN CHOOSE ROAD TYPES 


The California state legislature has 
passed the Difani bill repealing the 
Turner bill which has been law for al- 
most two years. The Turner bill is said 
to have hampered cement producers 
considerably as it required the state 
to call for bids on both cement and 
asphaltic concretes for highway pav- 
ing and to take the lowest bid without 
regard for the suitability of the mate- 
rial to the individual project. Repeal 
of the bill means that the state can 
choose first the type of construction 
and then call for bids on that type. 
The cement industry will now be able 
to sell cement concrete paving material 
on its merits of durability for use in 
places where highways are subjected 
to heavy traffic or where heavily rein- 
forced paving is desired. 


Midwestern Lime Makers 
Vote to Hold Code Gains 
Guided by the action taken by mem- 

bers of the National Lime Assn. at the 

Hot Springs convention, lime makers 

in Districts 7 and 12 met in Chicago 

June 28 and set up a temporary com- 

mittee to continue voluntarily the 

practices with which manufacturers in 
these districts compiled under the 

N.R.A. code. A resolution supplement- 

ing the “declaration of policy” ap- 

proved by the convention was adopted. 
The United States Gypsum Co. of 
Chicago, Ill., has purchased a 

Schaffer Poidometer for use at one 

of its plants. 


ernmental units ceased the production 
of our materials but the so-called ir- 
responsible portable or fly-by-night 
producers have had to seek other ter- 
ritory és 

The industrial-sand producers were 
by unanimous consent admitted to 
membership as a division of the Na- 
tional Sand & Gravel Assn. 

At the last separate meeting of the 
National Crushed Stone Assn. board 
Otho M. Graves was unanimously 
elected an honorary member. This 
action was taken in recognition of the 
fact that the dissolution of the Code 
Authority no longer imposed on him 
the regard of propriety and impartial- 
ity which had induced him to resign 
from the board when he assumed the 
chairmanship of the Code Authority in 
1933. 

The last joint meeting of the three 
boards adopted a_ resolution con- 
demning the government’s regulations 
limiting the amount of money to be 
spent per year per man under the 
$4,800,000 works program as effec- 
tively nullifying the announced objec- 
tive of that plan, which was the 
recovery of business and particularly 
of the durable-goods industries. 
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Universal Atlas Wins 
No-Accident Trophy 


FOLLOWS TEN YEARS’ STRIVING 


Hundreds of persons—employees, 
members of their families and other 
guests—participated in a spectacular 
trophy-dedication ceremony of the Uni- 
versal Atlas Cement Co. on June 27. 
The Buffington, Ind., plant was 
awarded the Portland Cement Assn. 
trophy for having gone through 1934 
without experiencing a single lost-time 
accident. In fact, the plant had had 
no such accident in 842 days up to 
that date and is striving to keep the 
record perfect for at least 1,000 days 
in order to win further recognition. 

The chief speaker was Gov. Paul V. 
McNutt of Indiana, who pleased those 
assembled by announcing that there 
would be no diversion of gasoline taxes 
and motor-vehicle fees to other than 
highway purposes in his state. Of the 
4c. per gal. tax on fuel, 2c. will go to 
the state and 2c. to counties and 
municipalities, all for highway work. 

Both B. F. Affleck, president of the 
cement company, and A. H. Young, 
vice-president of the United States 
Steel Co. of which the Universal Atlas 
concern is a subsidiary, delivered in- 
teresting and appropriate addresses. 
Mr. Young reminded his audience that 
the theory that accidents are prevent- 
able is not more than about thirty 
years old. He said that the birth of 
organized accident-prevention was due 
to the joint work of Capt. Ben Smith 
of the Joliet works of the Illinois Steel 
Co. and Robert J. Young, safety in- 
spector there, which they began in 
1905. In his opinion the safety move- 
ment was started for humanitarian 
reasons rather than for economic rea- 
sons, although it has brought financial 
gains to employers and employees. 

J. H. Kempster, general superin- 
tendent of the Buffington plant, made 
the address of welcome. ‘The trophy 
was presented by E. J. Mehren, presi- 
dent of the Portland Cement Assn., 
and was accepted on behalf of the ce- 
ment company and its employees by 
C. B. McConnell of the Buffington or- 
ganization. Preceding the unveiling 
of the trophy there was a flag-raising 
ceremony conducted by the Gary Post 





Above.—President Affleck of Universal Atlas 
addressing the Sap eedeension crowd. Center, 
y 


top.—The trop just after the unveiling. 
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of the American Legion, the musical 
numbers on the program being played 
by the Gary Municipal Band. 

Before the ceremonies began visitors 
were taken on an inspection trip 
through the plant and at their conclu- 
sion were given a buffet supper as 
guests of the company. All the ar- 
rangements were made by committees 
of the plant workers, who, spurred on 
by a ten-year effort to win the trophy, 
produced a program that appropri- 
ately celebrated the winning of this 
formal recognition. 


Lime Makers Continue 
to Comply With Code 


Lime manufacturers of the Fourth 
District, consisting of Virginia, North 
Carolina and South Carolina, met at 
Harrisonburg, Va., on May 29 and 
unanimously voted to adopt a resolu- 
tion to retain in their business all the 
provisions of the NRA lime code so far 
as is permissible under the recent Su- 
preme Court decision. After adopting 
the resolution the following telegram 
was sent to President Roosevelt: 

“The lime manufacturers of the Fourth 
District, consisting of Virginia, North Car- 
Olina and South Carolina, all of whom 
have been operating under the code of 
fair competition for the lime industry, 
ninety per cent. of whom by production 
ind individual plants are assembled to-day 
in Harrisonburg, Va., have unanimously 
adopted a resolution expressing confidence 
in you to continue your efforts in behalf 
of the industry and its employees and as- 
sure you that this group of manufacturers 
composed almost entirely of small enter- 
prises, have resolved to comply voluntar 
ily with all provisions of the lime code in- 
sofar as the same is permissible under the 
recent decision of the Supreme Court and 
until the Congress has had time and full 
and ample opportunity to enact further 
legislation looking to the perpetuation of 
at least the vital benefits derived by the 
lime industry, its producers and employ- 
evs, under the code of fair competition in 
effect during the last twenty months.” 

By direction of the lime manufacturers 
of the fourth district, 

HAL S. COVERT, Secy 


The North American Cement 


Corp., Security, Md., has installed 
a Traylor apron feeder and a new 
hoist in its rock-crushing department. 








Aggregates Producers 
Form One Trade Body 


SEEK CO-OPERATIVE ACTION 


At a recent meeting of Ohio produc- 
ers of crushed stone, sand and gravel 
and slag in Columbus the Ohio Mineral 
Aggregates Assn. was formed. The 
purposes of the organization, as out- 
lined in the constitution, are “‘to secure 
codperative action among producers of 
crushed stone, sand and gravel, and 
slag; to improve standards of labor, 
stabilize employment, and maintain 
fair trade practices; to promote by all 
proper means the use of mineral ag- 
gregates, especially in highway con- 
struction; to inform the public con- 
cerning the economic advantage in the 
use of said materials; to contact state 
and county engineers and township 
authorities with the object of securing 
a larger use of these products; to keep 
iis members informed concerning the 
activities of the state and local high 
way authorities, the amount of avail- 
able highway funds, and the manner in 
which such funds are being expended; 
to inform producers concerning pro- 
posed legislative measures affecting 
these industries; to support desirable 
legislation and to oppose objectionable 
measures, such as the diversion of 
highway revenues to non-highway 
uses; to interest itself in transporta 
tion schedules which affect the indus- 
tries as a whole; to promote coopera- 
tion among members by bringing them 
together for round-table discussion; 
and in general to perform all the du- 
ties and services of a trade association 
for the industries.” 

A board of 23 directors—9 from the 
crushed-stone industry, 9 from the 
sand-and-gravel industry, and 5 from 
the slag industry—was elected, and at 
the coming organization meeting of 
that board a _ president, secretary, 
treasurer and other administrative of- 
ficers will be chosen. 


The Hawarden Gravel Co., of 

Hawarden, Ia., has installed a 
Universal straight line 824 crusher 
and screen plant. A Barber Greene 
24-inch conveyor has also been in- 
stalled. 





Above.—The Carl D. Bradley loaded with lime- 
stone for the Buffington plant. Center, bottom. 
—Part of the plant which won the trophy. 
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Quarry Employment 


Gains 9.4Z in May 
CEMENT INDEX RISES 15.4% 


The upward swing in employment, 
which began in February, has con- 
tinued through March, April and May. 

In the quarrying industry the em- 
ployment index rose from 37.3 in Feb- 
ruary to 49.5 in May, showing in- 
creases of 8.7 in March, 11.8 per cent. 
in April and 9.4 per cent. in May. In 
May reports from 1,094 quarries 
showed 32,631 workers employed—a 
9.4-per cent. increase over the April 
figure of 29,832 and a one-week pay- 
roll of $547,947—a 13.5-per cent. in- 
crease over the $482,737 of April. Per- 
capita weekly earnings rose from 
$15.60 in March to $16.08 in April, a 
gain of 15.9 per cent. The average 
hours worked per week increased 1.8 
per cent. in the same time from 32.8 
to 33.5, while average hourly earnings 


EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLLS IN THE 
QUARRYING AND CEMENT INDUSTRIES, 
BY MONTHS 


Quarrying and Non- C 
metallic Mining cent 

Plants En One- Plants | One- 

Re Week | Ree Week 

port- eel Pay port- pied Pay- 

Mi ing — Re ng ic toll 
Feb 1,091 25,422 $384,759 135 13,765 $241,172 
Mar 1,091 | 27,646 431,514 135 15,129 273,147 

Change +8.7' +12.1 +9.9% 13.3 
Mar 1,127 27,314 423,865 140 15,133 275,114 
Apr 1,127 30,549 491,284 140 18,200 350,957 

Change +11.8 +15.9 +20.3%  +27.6 
Apr 1,094 29,832 482,737 140 18,357 350,468 
May. 1,094 32,631 547,947) 140 20,942 404,344 

Change +-0.4° +13.5 +14.1°, +154 


rose slightly from 47.5 to 47.9 c. There 
were no changes in wage rates in 
March, but there were increases in 4 
plants affecting 203 workers in April. 
The employment index in the cement 
industry rose from 37.8 in February 
to 57.0 in May, showing gains of 9.9 
per cent. in March, 20.1 per cent. in 
April and 15.4 per cent. in May. Re- 
ports from 140 plants in May showed 
20,942 employees as compared with 
18,357 in April—a gain of 14.1 per 
cent.—and a one-week pay-roll of 
$404,344 as compared with $350,468 in 
April—an increase of 15.4 per cent. 
Per-capita weekly earnings rose from 
$18.05 in March to $19.28 in April, an 
increase of 6.1 per cent. The average 
hours worked per week rose from 31.5 
in April to 34.1 in May, a gain of 7.9 
per cent. The average hourly earn- 
ings, which were 57.3 c. in April, were 
56.7 c. in May, a decline of 1.4 per 
cent. There were no changes in the 
wage rates in either month. 
Pennsylvania Producer 
Rebuilds Crushing Plant 
The Thomasville Stone & Lime 
Co., Thomasville, Pa., is complet- 
ing a rebuilding program started in 
November, 1934. This involved the re- 
building of the entire crushing and 
grinding plant and the replacement of 
line shaft drives with individual elec- 
tric motors. New equipment installed 








included a Link-Belt pan conveyor, 
speed reducer, etc. The 14 vertical 
kilns are now being rebuilt with four 
firing doors instead of the former two. 


Over $90,000,000 Lent 
for FHA Modernization 


According to Acting Administrator 
Stewart McDonald of the Federal 
Housing Administration much has 
been accomplished by this body since 
President Roosevelt signed the Na- 
tional Housing Act on June 27, 1934. 
Mr. McDonald pointed out that not 
only was it necessary to provide for 
recovery of the building industry but 
the correction of certain conditions 
that contributed to its former desper- 
ate situation was also necessary. 
Among the obstacles confronting this 
movement were the task of creating an 
efficient organization, the necessity of 
obtaining the codperation of private 
financial institutions, familiarizing the 
public with the program, new legisla- 
tion in 43 states to permit complete 
operation of the insured mortgage 
plan, ete. 

In spite of all these obstacles, said 
Mr. McDonald, the program has been 
highly successful. In a year’s time 
personal calls have been made on 9,- 
000,000 homes; nearly 2,000,000 
pledges for modernization jobs have 
resulted, and the codperation of 13,000 
financial institutions has been secured. 
Over $90,000,000 in loans for repair 
and modernization of buildings have 
been insured and many times that 
amount in cash work has resulted from 
this program. Losses on these loans 
have been negligible and applications 
for insured mortgages now total more 
than $1,000,000 daily. 


$1,250,000 in Silicosis 
Damage Suits Settled 


Sixty-eight silicosis damage suits 
totaling approximately $1,250,000 filed 
against the Missouri Portland Cement 
Co., St. Louis, Mo., by former em- 
ployees, were dismissed by the court. 
The dismissal of the suits was made 
upon stipulation of the attorneys after 
settlements were made out of court. 
The former employees of the com- 
pany, who had brought the suits, had 
been employed at the firm’s plant at 
Prospect Hill, St. Louis County. Thev 
alleged they contracted silicosis and 
other occupational diseases because of 
the negligence of the company to pro- 
vide proper safeguards. Court costs 
were paid by the cement company upon 
dismissal of the suits. 


The Consolidated Feldspar Corp., 

is installing in its plant at Erwin, 
Tenn., 8 Exolon magnetic separators 
made by the Separations Engineering 
Corp. Earlier in the year three Jeffrey- 
Traylor electric vibrating screens and 
a Tyler 400 electric screen were in- 
stalled. 





PWA Material Orders 
Reach $215,.959.192 


CEMENT TOTALS $105,238,197 


During the 18 months ended April 
15 there was spent for nonmetallic 
minerals and their products to be used 
on Public Works Administration proj- 
ects a total of $215,959,192. The ex- 
penditures for the month ended April 
15 were $7,661,540. The detailed fig- 
ures are given in the accompanying 
table. 


NONMETALLIC 
PRODUCTS 


MINERALS AND THEIR 
PURCHASED FOR’ PUBLIC- 
WORKS PROJECTS 


Value of Material Orders 
Placed 
| Total 


During 18 months 


Material 





Month F 
Ended ly corp 
‘ , 3eginning to 
935) : 
ae 15, 1935 April 15. 1934 
Cement $3,353,892 | $105,238,197 
Crushed stone 1,166,079 29 203,762 


Sand and gravel 1,886,834 50,020,720 
Lime 1,836 171,740 
Marble, granite, slate 

and other stone 


products 457,545 | 12,977,740 
Concrete products 24,528 | 542,183 
Glass 60,345 723,413 
Paving materials and } 

mixtures 386,924 12,356,371 
Roofing, asphalt 

shingles, etc 159,804 2,446,180 
Wall plaster, wall 

board, etc 163,147 2,109,890 
Asbestos 160 66,027 
Minerals and earths 

ground or otherwise! 

treated | 146 102,969 

Totals $7,661,540 |$215,959,192 


Cement heads the list with an ex- 
penditure of $3,353,892 for the month 
and $105,238,197 for the year and one- 
half. Sand and gravel rank second 
with $1,886,834 for the month and $50,- 
020,720 for the entire period. Third 
place is held by crushed stone, for 
which $1,166,029 was spent in the 
month and $29,203,762 in the 18 
months. Over eighty-five per cent., or 
$184,462,679, of the $215,959,192 spent 
for all the materials listed was ex- 
pended for cement, crushed stone and 
sand and gravel, and of the $184,462,- 
679 mentioned over 57 per cent. went 
for cement, over 21 per cent. for sand 
and gravel and more than 15 per cent. 
for crushed stone. 


California Producers 
Will Follow NRA Code 
Officials of the Rock, Sand and 
Gravel Industry of Northern Califor- 
nia announced their intention to abide 
by provisions of the code of fair com- 
petition established by the now de- 
funct NRA. The same schedule of 
wages, hours and working conditions 
that were required under the code will 
remain in effect. 





The Sicily Island Sand & Gravel 

Co., a new company, is building 
a sand and gravel plant at Sicily 
Island, La. The plant, when com- 
pleted, will have a daily capacity of 
2,000 tons of material. S. E. Billman, 
St. Louis, Mo., is president. 
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$1,400 Yearly Limit 
Hurts Road Building 


ONLY LOW-COST WORK POSSIBLE 


“Many benefits of Federal Highway 
legislation are lost by the recent un- 
satisfactory limitations applying to 
the expenditure of highway funds pro- 
vided by the 1935 Relief Act,” de- 
clared Wm. P. McDonald, president of 
the American Road Builders’ Assn. 

“According to the ruling” continued 
Mr. McDonald, “for every $1,400 ex- 
pended one man is to be furnished 
work on the job for one year and this 
figure must also include all necessary 
construction materials, equipment and 
transportation for the same _ period. 
The figure is insufficient to provide for 
the construction of anything but low 
cost improvement. 

“Heavy traffic highways can not be 
built under this restriction, while low 
type construction is of no value in 
thickly populated areas where relief 
needs are greatest. Rather than re- 
lieve unemployment it will compel in- 
dustry to lay off the men they now 
have and add them to the relief rolls. 
The present restriction, therefore, nul- 
lifies to a very large extent the pur- 
pose of the relief act, and returns us 
to the dark ages in road construction. 

“There is no class of work that can 
be undertaken which will have as much 
permanent value and at the same time 
overcome the unemployment problem 
as successfully as a normal highway 
program. 

“Inasmuch as State highway de- 
partments have planned programs 
which include many miles of high type 
heavy traffic construction it is ex- 
tremely unfortunate that a restriction 
of this nature should be introduced to 
upset and retard these plans.” 

Mr. McDonald concluded his re- 
marks by saying “that the entire high- 
way industry would be adversely af- 
fected and that the benefit resulting 
from the construction of useful public 
works projects of a lasting nature 
would be greatly reduced unless the 
$1,400 restriction is modified.” 


Concrete Firm Buys 
Sixteen Truck Mixers 
The Super Concrete Corp., Wash- 
* ington, D. C., is taking delivery on 
16 new Chain-Belt Rex 3'2-cu.yd. 
truck mixers. These are independently 
driven units and will be mounted on 
trucks, replacing old bodies formerly 
used. This company now operates 49 
truck mixers. 


Production of Cement 
Continues to Increase 
The Portland cement industry in 
May, 1935, produced 8,222,000 barrels, 
shipped 7,428,000 barrels from the 
mills, and had in stock at the end of 
the month 22,014,000 barrels. Pro- 
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Cement production, shipments and stocks to May, 
1935. 


duction and shipments of Portland ce- 
ment in May, 1935, showed decreases, 
respectively, of 3.9 and 15.4 per cent., 
as compared with May, 1934.  Port- 
land cement stocks at mills were 3.3 
per cent. higher than a year ago. 
The statistics here given are com- 
piled from reports for May, received 
by the Bureau of Mines from all man- 
ufacturing plants except one. 


Two Babcock & Wilcox coal pul- 

verizers have been installed at the 
plant of the Lone Star Cement Co., 
Alabama, at Birmingham. 


The Standard Concrete Products 

Co., York, Pa., recently improved 
its plant by the installation of a Niag- 
ara screen and an A. D. Cook deep- 
well turbine pump. 





Many Cement Plants 
Resume Operations 


“PEAK” MAY COME IN AUGUST 

The resumption of operations during 
June by an unusually large number of 
cement plants indicates that the peak 
of cement production for 1935 may 
not be reached until July or August 
instead of in June as it was in 1934. 
Among the plants which resumed op- 
erations in June are: Cowan Portland 
Cement Co., Cowan, Tenn.; Colorado 
Portland Cement Co., Fort Collins, 
Colo.; Crescent Portland Cement Co., 
Crescentdale, Pa.; North American 
Cement Security, Md. and 
Howes Cave, N. Y.; Olympic Portland 
Cement Co., Bellingham, Wash.: Ore- 
gon Portland Cement Co., Oswego, 
Ore. 


Corp., 


Ready-Mixed Directors 
Hold Chicago Meeting 


All but one of the members of the 
Board of Directors of the Ready Mixed 
Concrete Palmer 
House, Chicago, June 29, for their reg- 


Assn. met in the 
ular semi-annual meeting. It was de- 
cided to continue the present program 
of operations without change, at least 
until the annual meeting to be held 
next January. Those present included 
the following directors: Messrs. 
Arthur C. Avril, Paul P. Bird, Alex. 
Foster, Jr., McCracken, 
Joseph L. Shiely and H. F. Thomson, 
and V. P. Ahearn and Stanton Walker 
of the association’s staff. 


James F., 








Flood Stops Cement Making 











When the Republican River recently overflowed its banks it threatened the plant of the Nebraska 
Cement Co. at Superior and washed away 11/2 mi. of the company’s railway track. 























Editorials 








The Present Opportunity of Business 


N the termination of N.R.A. code regulation re- 
sulting from the Supreme Court decision in the 
Schechter case many business men saw the col- 

lapse of what they took to be a growing policy of 
the regulation of business by government. It 
seemed to them that the theory of political super- 
vision of business activity had received a setback 
from which it might not for a long time recover and 
which might, indeed, prove to be its end. Too many 
of them believed that the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act and the many activities inaugurated 
under it were the creatures of the moment and that 
when the moment had passed, as it appeared to have 
passed with the announcement of that decision, the 
creatures would pass with it. As an example of the 
readiness with which we are prone to deceive our- 
selves by wishful thinking, this incident stands out 
glaringly. 

Government regulation of industry in its extreme 
form—and that is the form in which many busi- 
ness men visualize it whenever they think of it— 
depends on something more than the whim of poli- 
ticians or the theories of political and social scien- 
tists. To be successful, in the sense of being able 
to survive the trials of criticism and experience, it 
must rest not only upon the support of legal sanc- 
tion but also upon that far more important support, 
public opinion. That opinion is, in the last analysis, 
largely what business men make it. Where it is 
favorable to increasing the scope of government 
regulation of business, its strength and persistence 
may be attributed chiefly to the activities of those 
business men whose activities have appeared to 
make political intervention necessary. Where it is 
opposed to such regulation, it may be due to the fact 
that there are some business men who have not been 
too unmindful of the public interest and hence too 
intently centered on their own immediate objec- 
tives. 

Public interest is not the vague concept that it 
was when the first laws regulative of business were 
enacted. While it is still impossible to give it an 
all-inclusive and a specific definition, the idea of 
what constitutes public interest in certain cases is 
much more definite in the mind of the average man 
and in that of the average jurist than it was when 
legislators were groping about for some form of, 
and some basis for, regulation that would curb the 
acquisitiveness of unfettered business. The last five 
years in themselves have provided sufficient evi- 
dence of the interdependence of all members of so- 
ciety to convince even the most skeptical of the 
definite and numerous ways in which a very trivial 
action may affect the interests of many people. 

It ought to be evident that we shall have as much 
government regulation of industry as seems to be 
necessary and that business men have great oppor- 
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tunities for determining how great that need will 
be or will appear to be. If, in the absence of the 
restraining influence of the N.R.A. codes—however 
weak those influences may have been—business men 
in large numbers return to the unrestricted compe- 
tition and resultingly destructive methods that pre- 
vailed before their adoption, we may confidently 
expect to see government tighten the bands that 
already exist and apply others that will be even 
more confining. If, on the other hand, they give 
real evidence of having learned the lesson of inter- 
dependent and codperative action for the good of 
themselves, their customers and their employees, as 
it was disclosed to them in many different indus- 
tries wherein compliance with code provisions was 
general, we may with almost as much confidence 
look for a weakening of the sentiment which now 
cries for more drastic control of business by the 
agencies that exist for public protection. The 
greater the disposition shown by business men to 
deal fairly with all the groups on whose well-being 
their own success depends, the less will be the like- 
lihood of government’s tightening its grasp on the 
operations of industry. 

Our own industries, like all others which oper- 
ated under N.R.A. codes, are faced with this choice. 
They may fall back—and it would be a retrogres- 
sion in more senses than one—upon the methods 
which were prevalent before the objectives of the 
National Industrial Recovery Act began to be real- 
ized and in so doing invite government to step in 
and take charge, or they may move forward along 
the lines of codperative betterment that the last two 
years have shown them and thus escape a form of 
regulation that is certain to outdo in scope, method 
and effect any precedents established or possibilities 
foreshadowed by the N.R.A. The public—and that 
includes producers as well as consumers, employers 
as well as workers—has become conscious of its 
interests and its rights, however much these may 
differ between the many groups that compose it, and 
their knowledge of the ways in which these can be 
protected has grown almost as rapidly as their 
awareness of the fact that they have too often been 
damaged and abused. We find, therefore, a people 
alert to its opportunities for self-service—although 
still not sufficiently aware of its responsibilities— 
and determined to see that those interests are con- 
served and those rights preserved. 

At their recent convention in Hot Springs mem- 
bers of the lime industry decided that the gains de- 
rived from nearly two years’ operation under their 
N.R.A. code were too valuable to be allowed to slip 
away, and unanimously approved a declaration of 
policy and a tentative form of voluntary industry 
agreement designed to conserve them. In their 
action there was undoubtedly something more than 
a mere desire to hold fast to that which seemed 
good. They seemed to be motivated almost as much 
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by a striving to envisage and protect the future of 
industry as by a wish to attain immediate benefits. 
What they initiated may prove to be an important 
factor in preventing an inrush of government 
agents intent on policing an industry which has 
shown a strong disposition to manage its own af- 
fairs in a manner considerate of its members, em- 
ployees and customers. 

This great opportunity presents itself to every 
industry now, and the readiness with which it is 
embraced may prove to be an accurate index of in- 
dustrial stature and fitness to survive. The obliga- 
tion is one which every industry owes, not only to 
itself, but to every other industry as well. The 
whole theory of business enterprise has been and 
still is on trial and if it can not meet the challenge 
of modern critical analysis with facts instead of 
dogmas, with demonstration instead of prediction, 
it may not survive the attack. The theory of gov- 
ernment regulation has the support of political in- 
terests, in addition to whatever ethical justification 
may be given it by the too highly developed ego- 
centrism of some business men, and this makes it 
a very formidable adversary in a controversy that 
should be decided on facts. This political interest, 
this tendency to build up huge political agencies 
wherever an excuse appears, being dependent for 
its success on the support of public opinion, can be 
overcome only if business men will demonstrate by 
sensible, considerate and long-range decision now, 
that further intervention by government in the pub- 
lic interest is unwarranted and but a cloak for 
strengthening political organizations and for taking 
increasing toll from the public purse. 

We urge upon all industrialists the adoption, by 
themselves individually and by their industries as 
integrated groups, of policies that will protect their 
present interests and insure their future security 
against the increasingly threatening advances of 
governmental regulation, and, perhaps ultimately, 
governmental conduct and ownership of industrial 
activity. The public and the government are watch- 
ing to see whether business men are capable of 
solving this problem fairly and wisely, and this is 
the period, in our opinion, when the demonstration 
can be most easily and most convincingly made. 
The danger of government putting an end to profit- 
motive industry may become a very real one. 





Toward Industrial Integration 


HROUGH the action taken by the boards of 

directors of the three national aggregate asso- 

ciations at their recent Chicago meetings ulti- 
mate integration of the aggregate industry was 
brought one step nearer realization. For a long 
time the conviction that the interests of this group 
of producers can be served best by an amalgamation 
has been gaining strength, but the sentiment in 
favor of a complete submergence of individual in- 
dustrial identities in the larger unity of the inter- 
ests common to them all had not yet reached the 
point where definite action directed toward that 
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objective appeared to the directors to be immedi- 
ately desirable. 

It has always been our opinion that these three 
branches of the nonmetallic-mineral industries 
had so many common goals and so many common 
problems that the wisdom of concerted action 
aimed at attaining the one and solving the other 
could not fail to appeal strongly to the good 
sense of their members large and small. The 
recent rapid spread of this feeling has been due very 
largely to the broadening and consolidating in- 
fluences of united efforts exerted in behalf of all 
under the recent N.R.A. code. But even before the 
common interests of the three groups were brought 
into such strong relief, by the need for adopting a 
united front in dealing with governmental forces in 
the last two years, the advantages of unification had 
gradually become evident to many who had pre- 
viously insisted most strongly on the maintenance 
of industrial individuality. With the ground thus 
prepared, with minds thus opened to the appeals of 
intelligent self-interest, the necessities of the N.R.A. 
period made many converts. 

Many of those who went through this shifting 
from opposition to advocacy may feel that the new 
plan of a Mineral Aggregates Institute, designed to 
act for the three groups on matters of common in- 
terest, does not go far enough in the direction of 
unification, and it is even more likely that those who 
have always favored ultimate integration will share 
that view. There are, however, a considerable num- 
ber of those who are themselves unprepared for 
such a thoroughgoing change and who, therefore, 
believe that the groups are similarly unprepared 
and that complete amalgamation is too great a step 
to be taken now. Which view has the larger num- 
ber of supporters among all members af the groups 
is unknown, and until their representatives feel 
more certain of where the preponderance of opinion 
lies it will be futile to expect anything more than a 
cautious approach to what seems to us to be the 
solution. 

Every advocate of one plan or the other—the 
maintenance of the status quo ante or the adoption 
of the complete unification idea—may be accused of 
self-interest, but we think that the latter plan would 
more nearly meet the needs of an intelligent self- 
interest than the other. We say this with regard to 
the self-interest of the three groups as a whole, of 
each one considered separately, and of the indiviual 
members of the groups. It is for this reason that 
we believe that the three boards are to be applauded 
for the good sense, for the frank recognition of 
conditions, and for the long-range foresight that 
led them to approve a plan which, while it may not 
satisfy the idealistic objectives of those who (like 
ourselves) take the most advanced view of the 
future well-being of the groups, leads unmistakably 
in the direction of integration. This unification, it 
seems to us, is certain to come if for no other rea- 
sons than that, in our view, it holds more promise 
for the future security of these groups than the old 
plan and that it appears to be the end desired by 
most of their members. 

























































High-Early-Strength Cement Committee 
Rejects Proposed Standard 


A.S. T. M. Discusses New Abrasion-Testing 
Machine, Particle Size, Mortars and Lime 


HE thirty-eighth annual meeting of the Ameri- 

can Society for Testing Materials was held in 

Detroit during the week of June 24, 1935, 
rather than at the seashore. The attendance of 
1,012 persons who paid a registration fee of $1 in 
comparison with 823 persons s6 registered in At- 
lantic City last year indicates that there must be 
some increase in business activity or optimism on 
the part of the society members. 

There were 15 public sessions of the society and 
very many sessions of the active committees. Com- 
mittee work went forward with the customary vigor 
common to such meetings, but there were no an- 
nouncements made concerning any activities of un- 
usual interest. 

General Sessions.—In view of the fact that the 
meeting was held in a great industrial center the 
papers were predominantly along lines of interest 
to the locality in which the meeting was held. In 
aadition to the usual committee reports on the meth- 
ods of testing and specifications for metals there 
were society papers on tests for products used in 
automobile manufacture and allied products. 

The annual meeting also held an exhibit of testing 
apparatus and related equipment, which was of in- 
terest to members concerned with chemical and 
physical apparatus used for various laboratory pur- 
poses. 

At the annual dinner of the society the Charles 
B. Dudley Medal was awarded to C. A. Hogentogler 
and E. A. Willis of the U.S. Bureau of Public Roads 
for their papers on Subgrade Soil Testing Materials, 
which was presented at the society’s 1934 meeting. 

The society also recognized the activities of the 
Federal government in modern housing by having 
speakers discuss this subject at the dinner. A paper 
by M. L. Colean, director, Technical and Low-Cost 
Housing Divisions, on The Federal Housing Prob- 
lem, and one by J. E. Burchard, vice-president, 
Bemis Industries, Inc., on the Role of Materials in 
Modern Housing, discussed the present develop- 
ments for financing and building both individual 
and apartment houses with governmental assistance 
and the specification requirements necessary for 
such extensive work. 

Papers of considerable importance to the cement 
and allied industries were presented during the lat- 
ter part of the week, of which the following were 
of unusual interest. 

New Testing Machine for Abrasion.—A paper on 
the Los Angeles Abrasion Machine for Determining 
the Quality of Coarse Aggregate, presented by D. 
O. Woolf and D. G. Runner of the U. S. Bureau of 
Public Roads, created a great deal of interest, not 
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only before the general session of the society, but 
in various committee meetings held in connection 
with the specifications and testing of aggregates. 
This machine has been in use in Los Angeles for a 
number of years and the results of wear test have 
been correlated with service records. The particu- 
lar advantages of this apparatus for testing the 
wear of stone are that the test can be made on ma- 
terial being used in regular construction and it is 
not necessary to provide samples of uniform size 
such as is necessary for the Deval abrasion machine. 
Furthermore, the test can be conducted in a few 
minutes instead of the 5 hr. required for the present 
abrasion test. These two items alone seem sufficient 
to warrant engineers in giving consideration to this 
method of testing. The correlation of the data with 
service records appears to be good and in discussing 
the results presented in the paper, A. T. Goldbeck, 
engineering and research director of the National 
Crushed Stone Assn., called attention to the com- 
parison between the results obtained by the Los 
Angeles abrasion machine with those obtained in 
his laboratory by using a rotating wheel and circular 
track which produces surface wear similar to that 
developed under actual traffic. It was pointed out 
by Mr. Goldbeck that the correlation between the 
two methods of testing was unusually good and 
since the wear test made under the wheel indicates 
actual field conditions, it would appear that the new 
abrasion machine would also closely duplicate such 
data. 

Test Measurements of Concrete.—The Determi- 
nation of Modulus of Elasticity and Poisson’s Ratio 
of Concrete at Ages of Fourteen Days to Four 
Years, by L. H. Koenitzer, Kansas State College of 
Agriculture and Applied Science, was presented by 
C. H. Scholer, as being a continuation of the work 
of P. M. Noble which was presented before the so- 
ciety in 1931. 

The tests show that the modulus of elasticity of 
plain concrete at the end of 4 yr. is about the same 
as at the age of 14 days. Poisson’s ratio for the 
mixes studied indicate a rapid increase for the first 
56 days and then a gradual decrease until at the age 
of 4 yr. the ratio was in most cases equal to or less 
than Poisson’s ratio at 14 days. 

Sand-gravel aggregate concrete failed to increase 
in strength; the strength at the age of 4 yr. was in 
many cases equal to or less than that at the age of 
28 days. 

Sand-gravel aggregate concrete specimens when 
tested wet gave a lower modulus of elasticity than 
when the specimens were tested dry. The opposite 
was true for coarse aggregate specimens. Aggre- 
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gates have an important influence on the elastic 
properties of the resulting concrete. 

Concrete Shrinkage.—Two excellent papers were 
presented in connection with the study of concrete 
shrinkage. A paper by R. W. Carlson, Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, on The Chemistry and 
Physics of Concrete Shrinkage was a very interest- 
ing and philosophical treatment of the subject and 
the author should be commended for his boldness 
in presenting original thought along these lines. 
The paper had not been preprinted so that, unfor- 
tunately, the discussion was not extensive but ad- 
ditional discussion by letter was promised and this 
should make this paper of unusual interest when 
published. 

A paper on The Shrinkage of Concrete, by Inge 
Lyse, of Lehigh University, showed the results of 
tests obtained with apparatus similar to that de- 
veloped by R. E. Davis, and described in the report 
of Committee C 9. This paper had not been pre- 
printed and, on account of the extreme lateness of 
the hour at the last session, an ample discussion of 
the paper was not possible. 

Measurement of Particle Size.-—Surface area and 
particle size of cement and other fine materials was 
discussed in a paper by R. N. Traxler and L. A. H. 
Baum, both from the Technical Bureau, Research 
Division, Barber Asphalt Co. The paper gives the 
report of studies made on various limestones and 
on slate and the development of a technic for the 
dispersion of finely-pulverized solids. The results 
obtained on various powders were compared with 
the size-distribution data given by an air analyzer 
of the type described by Roller in a paper presented 
before the society in 1932. The writers conclude 
that a direct proportionality does not exist between 
surface area and turbidity and that for accurate 
investigation of particle size distribution in mineral 
powders of the type studied the turbidimeter ap- 
peared to be unreliable but that for the detection 
of changes of size in a single product the method 
has practical value. 








Concrete Disintegration—A paper on Research 
on Concrete Disintegration, by H. S. Mattimore and 
G. A. Rahn of the Pennsylvania State Highway 
Dept., gave the results obtained from a study of 45 
experimental concrete head walls constructed in 
McKean County, Pa., about 414 yr. ago. Experi- 
ence in the field had indicated that unusual difficul- 
ties were being encountered in that section of the 
country and the investigation was begun to com- 
pare the results obtained by different cements and 
sands which were obtainable in that district. <A 
method of evaluating the results of deterioration in 
concrete structures was presented and unusual in- 
formation showing the numerous cycles in ground- 
temperature changes which occur during the winter 
months. The authors of the paper did not draw 
definite conclusions but presented the information 
as a matter of record for the attention and study 
of the society where materials are to be subjected 
to extreme exposure and rapid alternations in tem- 
perature. 
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Report of Committee on Cement.—Committee C 1 
on Cement presented a report showing its activities 


during the past year along various lines. Recently 
a Tentative Method of Chemical Analysis of -Port- 
land Cement (C 114-34T) was published by the 
committee and the working committee is continuing 
in its study for the improvement of this method. 
Where the specifications do not require a complete 
chemical analysis, but place limits upon the amount 
of magnesia allowable, it is desirable to have a 
shorter method available than that contained in the 
present Standard Methods of Sampling and Testing 
Portland Cement (C 77-32) and, therefore, the 
working committee has been conducting an investi- 
gation among a group of laboratories covering quick 
methods for this purpose. The results indicate that 
at least two of the shorter methods may be adequate 
as they appear to be precise and accurate. 

A Method for Rapid Volumetric Determination 
of Magnesia in Portland Cement, by Fred P. Diener, 
assistant chief chemist, Northampton plant, Uni- 
versal Atlas Cement Co., and A Method for the Pre- 
cipitation and Titration of Magnesium Oxyquino- 
late in the Presence of Calcium Oxalate, and Its 
Application in the Analysis of Portland Cement and 
Similar Silicates, by John C. Redmond, Battelle 
Memorial Institute, Columbus, O., were printed in 
connection with the report of Committee C 1 and 
are, therefore, immediately available for use by any- 
one interested in short and accurate methods when 
a complete analysis of cement is not required. The 
working committee reported that these methods are 
presented without definite recommendations other 
than that they appear to be precise and accurate 
and further investigations are under way. 

Low-Heat and Blended Cements.—The committee 
is studying the behavior of low-heat and blended 
cements but is not in a position to recommend any 
specifications. The specification for sulphate-resist- 
ant Portland cement which was proposed at the 
March meeting of the society in 1934 and discussed 
at the annual meeting in Atlantic City has not been 
recommended by the committee for final adoption 
as a tentative standard, although mills throughout 
the country are manufacturing this type of cement. 
The purchasers of such cement are making no de- 
mands on the committee for the preparation of the 
specification which they can prepare along lines 
suitable to themselves. 

High-Early-Strength Portland Cement.—The 
Committee on High-Early-Strength Portland Ce- 
ment presented Tentative Specification C 74-30T for 
advancement to standard, but when the recom- 
mendations reached the floor of the general session 
of the society on Friday evening, the recommenda- 
tion that the tentative specification be made a stand- 
ard was rejected. It was reported that in the meet- 





ing of Committee C 1 the question of the definition 
for Portland cement had been brought up before the 
committee and the chairman of Committee C 1 had 
been instructed to appoint a small committee to 
report on the advisability of making changes in the 
definition of Portland cement to cover both normal 
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Portland cement and high-early-strength Portland 
cement. This action was reported at the general 
session and a producer of admixtures called atten- 
tion to the fact that in the manufacture of many 
products in various lines it is becoming customary 
to add small amounts of specially-prepared mate- 
rials and the results are beneficial to the products. 
It was contended by the speaker that a similar con- 
dition may exist with Portland cement which would 
make it desirable to add limited amounts of mate- 
rials to the clinker during the process of grinding 
the cement, which method is now prohibited under 
the present definition of Portland cement. The sug- 
gestion was made from the floor that the present 
definition for Portland cement be reworded to per- 
mit the addition of small amoynts of admixtur-. 
which the National Bureau of Standards would de- 
termine not to be injurious to the cement. After a 
ballot by actual count of members the reeommenda- 
tion of the committee was lost and the specification 
for high-early-strength Portland cement will remain 
a tentative standard pending a report of the special 
committee on the definition for Portland cement. 

During the past year Committee C 1 presented 
to the society through Committee E 10 on Stand- 
ards, in addition to the Tentative Method of Chemi- 
cal Analysis of Portland Cement (C 114-34T), a 
Tentative Method of Test for Fineness of Portland 
Cement by Means of the Turbidimeter (C 115-34T), 
which has become widely used for the controlling 
of surface area in the manufacture of cement. 

A report on the Cement Reference Laboratory in- 
dicated the great improvement which is being made 
in laboratory procedure due to the work of the lab- 
oratory, and the development of temperature and 
humidity control in laboratory procedure was 
pointed out by means of diagrams and photographs. 

The sponsoring committee on masonry cement is 
giving consideration to Tentative Specification and 
Tests for Masonry Cement (C 91-32T), but it has 
been unable to receive the necessary codperation 
and assistance from the manufacturers of this ma- 
terial, either as to constructional suggestions or 
criticisms, so that the method will be continued as 
tentative for another year. 

A paper, presented before the society, on Tests 
of Mortars for Reinforced Brick Masonry, by M. O. 
Withey and K. E. Wendt, of the University of Wis- 
consin, covering approximately 82 mixes and 4,000 
test specimens furnished a very complete set of data 
which will be of unusual value to those interested 
in this particular subject. The tests include the use 
of admixtures under various conditions of curing 
and show the strength-age and contractionage rela- 
tions under these conditions. 

Report of Concrete Committee-—Committee C 9 
reported cooperation with Committee D 4 in the de- 
velopment and changes of specifications and pre- 
sented a number of proposed tentative standards 
and revisions of tentative standards as well as the 
adoption of one new standard. All the reeommen- 
dations of Committee C 9 were approved by the so- 
ciety and they will be submitted to letter ballot. 

Proposed Tentative Standards.—The following 
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tentative standards were presented for considera- 
tion: 

Tentative Method of Making Compression Tests 
of Concrete Using Portions of Beams Broken in 
Flexure (C-35T). 

This method permits the use of broken ends from 
beams used in transverse testing for making com- 
pression tests, thus permitting both tension and 
compression tests to be made on the same specimen. 

Tentative Method for Determining Voids in 
Coarse Aggregate (C 30T). 

This method is to be used for making the calcu- 
lation for percentage of voids based on methods of 
test which are now society standards. 

Tentative Method of Test for Amount of Material 
Finer Than 200-Mesh Sieve in Aggregate. 

This method is intended to combine two present 
methods and, when adopted as standard, to super- 
sede the present Standard Method of Test for Quan- 
tity of Clay and Silt in Gravel for Highway Con- 
struction (D 72-21) and the Standard Method of 
Decantation Test of Sand and Other Fine Aggre- 
gates (D 136-28). 

Revised Tentative Method of Test for Soundness 
of Fine Aggregates by Use of Sodium Sulphate or 
Magnesium Sulphate (C 88T) and Revised Tenta- 
tive Method of Test for Soundness of Coarse Aggre- 
gates by Use of Sodium Sulphate or Magnesium 
Sulphate (C 89T). 

Although these proposed revisions were accepted 
for submission to letter ballot, it is well understood 
that these methods are not to be considered as com- 
plying with the present need of the users and pro- 
ducers of these materials. This is particularly true 
for the methods for testing fine aggregate. 

Tentative Specifications for Ready-Mixed Con- 
crete (C 94-33T). 

Subject to minor revisions these were approved 
by the society for submission to letter ballot. The 
revisions are intended to clarify the meaning of 
such terms as “dry materials,” “moisture,” ete. 

Committee Papers.—The report of Committee 
C 9 presented papers on the evaluation of data, 
which describe statistical methods to be used in 
studying data. The work of this sub-committee will 
be of interest to investigators desiring to have a 
mathematical method for the evaluation of labora- 
tory test data. 

Committee C 9 also presented for information a 
method of test for determining the volume changes 
in concrete by Raymond E. Davis, professor of civil 
engineering, University of California, which out- 
lines a desirable method in sufficient detail to make 
it possible for other laboratories to use this method 
in studying volume change. 

Report of Paving Materials Committee.—Com- 
mittee D 4 on Road and Paving Materials presented 
the following recommendations which were ac- 
cepted by the society to be sent out for letter ballot: 

I. Proposed Tentative Standards. 


Tentative Volume Correction Table for Asphaltic Prod- 
ucts. 


(Continued on page 33 
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HE plant of the Volunteer Portland Cement 

Co., near Knoxville, Tenn., has been in opera- 

tion since early in 1928 and is known as one 
of the outstanding plants in the South. The com- 
pany has always been progressive and was one of 
the first to realize the necessity of a modern con- 
‘ stant-temperature room for various tests. This 
room is completed and has been in operation for 
several months. It has proved so successful that a 
report of its design, construction and operation may 
be of interest. 

The plant is equipped with a small laboratory at 
the mill for the hourly routine tests but the main 
laboratory (Fig. 1) is two-tenths of a mile from the 
plant, high up on a ridge overlooking the Holston 
River. Here all the daily composite samples are 
tested, both for chemical and physical properties, 
and all research work is done. The distance that 
the laboratory is from the plant eliminates all dan- 
ger of any dust contamination or vibration from 
the heavy mill machinery. 

The walls of the main laboratory are marble and 
the floor and ceiling concrete, making it an ideal 
place within which to build this room. The room 
had four windows and three doors. These were 
all closed, except one door, with cinder blocks and 
then stucco was placed on the outer surface of the 
blocks giving the windows and doors the appear- 
ance of concrete shutters. The room was 16 ft. 9 in. 
by 12 ft. 3 in. and had a 10-ft. 3-in. ceiling. 

The floor was laid on 2-in. by 6-in. joists placed 
at 16-in. centers. A rcugh *,-in. floor was placed 
on these joists and then a %»-in. pine floor was 
placed on top of this rough flooring. Battleship 
linoleum 14-in. thick was cemented to this finished 
floor with 14-in. felt mat between. The walls were 
of 2-in. by 4-in. studdings at 16-in. centers and 
placed 6 in. away from the marble walls. This 6-in. 
dead air space increased the insulation and helps to 























Fig. 1. 





The main laboratory. 
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New Constant-Temperature Room Part 
of Volunteer Testing Equipment 


By D. W. YIKE 


Chief Chemist, Volunteer Portland Cement Co. 





make the room temperature easy to control. Wire 
with 2-in. meshes was nailed to the back of the 
studdings to prevent the rock wool, which was 
placed between the studs, from falling back into 
the dead air chamber. The lower portion of the 
wall finish is three-ply wood panel board with a 7-in. 
base board and a !4-round moulding. The upper 
portions of the walls as well as the ceiling are of 
gypsum plaster board with the joints all neatly 
cemented. A 4-in. chair rail covers the joint be- 
tween the wooden and gypsum boards. 

The ceiling is of 2-in. by 6-in. joists with the 6-in. 
air chamber like the ones behind the walls. The 
space between these joists is filled with rock wool 
and as stated before these joists are covered by 
gypsum board. The reason for using the gypsum 
board rather than metal lath and plaster was to 
avoid the excessively moist condition in the room 
which usually results with the latter type of con- 
struction. The inside dimensions of the finished 
room are 15 ft. by 10 ft. 6 in. with an &-ft. 9-in. 
ceiling. The walls and ceiling are white enamel. 
The light is furnished by a large electric fixture of 
the indirect type suspended in the center of the 
room. It contains two 75-watt bulbs. 

A large refrigerator door is located as shown 
in Fig. 3 and assures complete insulation for the 
only opening in the room. Fig. 3 shows the plan 
of the entire room. 

The air conditioner chosen for this room is a 
Kelvinator, self-contained unit, model SC-50 DC 
with condensing unit motor operating on 110-220- 
60-1 current and the fan motor operating on 110- 
60-1 current. Three electric heater strips were in- 
stalled in front of the conditioner fan for this par- 
ticular installation in order to raise the room tem- 
perature should it drop below 70 deg. F. The tem- 


perature is controlled by a Minneapolis-Honeywell 
thermostat which operates both the cooling and 















Fig. 2. The bench for physical testing 
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Fig. 3. Plan of the constant-temperature room, showing (1) 
table for (2) !’aldwin-Southwark compressor; (3) Kelvinator air- 
conditioner; (4) Wagner Turbidimeter; (5) micro-ammeter; (6) 
timing burette and flask; (7) kerosene-supply burette; (8) settling- 
tank leveling shelf; (9) stirring brush and motor; (10) turbidi- 
meter work-table; (11) waste-kerosene container; (12) table for 
(13) Parr oxygen calorimeter, (14) Lerch “heat-of-solution” 
calorimeter, (15) chainomatic balance and (16) torsion balance; 
(17) Riehle briquette machine; (18) physical testing bench with 
(19) large balance and (20) weights, (21) Gilmore needles, (22 
Vicat needle, and constant-temperature water for (23) coal calo- 
rimeter and (24) for physical tests; (25) standard Ottawa sand 
and (26) graded sand containers under bench; (27) waste can; 
(28) moist closet; (29) refrigerator door. 


heating equipment and maintains a constant tem- 
perature to plus or minus one degree. 

The room is equipped with a Friez Type R/4-A 
temperature and humidity recorder which records 
a 24-hr. card. This chart is approximately 5 in. by 
3 in. and is easily filed due to its rectangular shape. 
The temperature of the room is kept between 69 
and 71 and the relative humidity between 60 and 80. 
Some variation in humidity is due to the moisture 
of the air freezing on the coils while the cooling 
unit is in operation and then melting and being 
blown out into the room after the unit has stopped; 
the fan of the air conditioner runs continuously. 

The compression testing machine (Fig. 4) is a 
Baldwin-Southwark, 75,000-lb. capacity machine 
with which 2-in. by 2-in. cubes, 2-in. by 4-in. cyl- 
inders and 3-in. by 6-in. cylinders can be broken. 

The Wagner Turbidimeter (Fig. 6) is mounted 
independently on the wall while the stirring motor 
and brush are mounted on a bracket fastened to the 
table. This eliminates all vibration from the Tur- 
bidimeter  cabi- 
net and the mi- 
cro-ammeter. 
The timing bu- 
rette is clamped 
to a rod which is 
set in the micro- 
ammeter shelf. 
The kerosene 
supply is kept in 
a 500-c. c. bu- 
rette mounted 


Left.—Fig. 4. 
Right.—Fig. 5. 





The compression tester. 


The oxygen calorimeter. 





on the wall over the settling-tank shelf. The large 
glass bottle under the Turbidimeter is for the waste 
kerosene. The temperature of the kerosene is kept 
within one degree due to the constant temperature 
of the room, thereby eliminating any variations due 
to a change in the viscosity of the kerosene. 

The bench for physical testing (Fig. 2) has tubu- 
lar lights placed under the shelf in order to throw 
the light rays upon the table and eliminate shadows. 
The mixing water is on the right end of the shelf, 
the water for the coal calorimeter on the far end 
of the shelf at the left and the nitric acid for the 
heat of hydration calorimeter on the top of the 
table. The cement to be tested is stored in the gal- 
lon cans on the shelf under the right side of the 
table and the molds are stored on a shelf directly 
under the cement containers. Under the left-hand 
portion of the table are the two containers, one for 
standard Ottawa sand and the other for graded 
sand. This means that the cement, water, sand, 
molds and mixing table are kept at a constant 
temperature of 70 deg. An electric clock is located 
on the wall over the physical bench. The Riehle 
briquette machine is visible at the extreme left in 
Fig. 2. 

Shown in Fig. 5 is the Parr oxygen bomb coal 
calorimeter. In the center is the cabinet calorimeter 
for determining the heat of hydration of cement 
and at the right is seen the end of the chainomatic 
balance. The constant temperature in the room is 
ideal for the heat of hydration calorimeter. The 
nitric acid supply as stated before is kept in this 
room at a uniform temperature. As it is necessary 
to weigh damp and partly-hydrated samples of 
cement without loss of moisture for this heat of 
hydration determination the chainomatic balance 
is placed next to the calorimeter in this room. It 
can be readily understood why a constant tempera- 
ture is necessary for the calorimeter when one real- 
izes that the temperature changes of this machine 
are read to .001 deg. 

The moist closet (Fig. 7) is of cypress frame 
and covered with thin copper which is tinned on 
the inner side. All cross-beams are notched into 
the upright posts and after it was completely con- 
structed all corners were strengthened with brass 
angles. The shelves in the moist closet are of *-in. 
brass rods 3!.5 in. apart, with the ends turned to 
3/16 in. and are set in \-in. by 1-in. brass strips 
which are 
screwed on to 
the upright post 
along the sides 
of the moist 
closet. The pans 
are of 22-gage 
copper which 
has been tinned 
on both = sides. 
They are 5 in. 
deep and have 
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Fig. 6. The Turbidimeter. 


rolled tops, the rolls being on the inside of the tanks. 
The bottom of the moist closet is used as a tank for 
storing specimens, giving a total storage space of 
over 60 sq. ft. or enough space to store specimens for 
tests from 1 day to 6 months on two daily samples. 
The water for the moist closet passes through 75 ft. 
of thin copper tubing which is placed on the back of 
the upright post. This corrects the temperature of 
the water to room temperature before it enters the 
moist closet. After entering the moist closet it 
passes through jeweled spray nozzles, one nozzle 
sprays against the back of the closet just inside the 
end of the top tank and the other spray goes directly 
into the upper tank. From there it passes through 
the entire set of pans and is discharged from a 
point just off center in the bottom tank. When the 
pipe is removed there is no shoulder or flange in 
the bottom of the pan to prevent it from completely 
draining. The threaded connection below the pan 
is for a standard garden hose connection making it 
possible to drain and clean any pan without dis- 
turbing any of the others. A small hose that reaches 
to the sewer is used for this purpose. The doors 
are of stainless steel and are 1/16 in. thick with 
strengthening strips on top. On the right section 
of the closet in the illustration the upper half of the 
door is opened while in the center compartment 
both halves of the door are open and in the last 
section both halves are closed. These doors are 
light and are easily opened. Each section of the 
doors is equipped with safety catches. The 1/16-in. 
doors slide in a 3/32-in. channel. Because of the 
high humidity in the moist closet, it is necessary 
to protect the briquettes and cubes from the drip- 
ping water by thin tinned copper sheets which are 
hung from the rods of the shelf above. 

One of the major problems to deal with was that 
of clean water. There is no city water in the lab- 
oratory and the water supply is from the large 
tank which is filled from the Holston River. This 
water at times contains a considerable amount of 
silt and during rainy spells is quite dirty. The Kel- 
vinator requires a large supply of clean water for 
its condenser and the water for the moist closet 
had to be clean and pure so some method of obtain- 
ing a considerable amount of clean water was neces- 
sary. For this purpose a Scaife Type FV-14 filter 
of 120-gal. per hr. capacity was installed. This is 
located in another room of the laboratory and the 
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Fig. 7. The moist closet. 


supply of water is piped into the constant tempera- 
ture room. This water is also used for the cement 
fineness determinations. 

The entire room, moist closet, tables, ete., were 
built by the employees of the Volunteer Portland 
Cement Co., the only equipment purchased being 
the Kelvinator, calorimeter and equipment of that 
sort. 


A. S. 7. M. Meeting ion rex 


Tentative Method of Test for Determination of Amount 
of Material Finer than No. 200 Sieve in Aggregates. 





Il. Proposed Revision of Standard. 

Method of Test for Distillation of Bituminous Materials 

Suitable for Road Treatment (D 20-30), editorial change. 
III. Proposed Revision of Tentative Standards. 

Method of Test for Residue of Specified Penetration (D 
243-32T). 

Method of Testing Emulsified Asphalt (D 244-34T). 

IV. Proposed Adoption of Tentative Standards as 
Standards. 

Method of Test for Ductility of 
(D 1138-32T), as revised. 

Lime.—Committee C 7, on Lime, did not make a 
report and no formal meeting of that committee was 
held. A paper on Classification of Hydrated Limes 
by a Mobilometer, by T. G. Dixon and J. R. Withrow, 
Ohio State University, was presented by Mr. With- 
row. The apparatus developed at the Ohio State 
University in connection with methods of classify- 
ing limes for indicating finishing properties by 
means of a loaded plunger was described in the pa- 
per to be printed at a later date. The informal re- 
port of Sectional Committee for Specifications for 
Plastering stated that progress is being made in the 
preparation of specifications for limes to be used 
for that purpose. 


Bituminous Materials 


Concrete Pipe-——Committee C 13, on Concrete 
Pipe, presented recommendations to the society 
which are listed below. All these were accepted for 
submission to letter ballot. 

I. Proposed Tentative Standard. 

Specification for Concrete Irrigation Pipe (C 76-T). 

II. Revision of Tentative Standard. 

Specifications for Reinforced Concrete Culvert 
76-30-T ). 

III. Adoption of Tentative Standards as Standard. 

Specifications for Non-Reinforced Concrete Sewer Pipe 
(C 14-34-T) as revised. 

Specifications for Reinforced Concrete Sewer Pipe (C 75- 
34-T as revised. 


Pipe (C 
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Cement Industry Faces 
Serious Problems and 


Unusual Opportunities 


By BLAINE S. SMITH 


President, Pennsylvania-Dixie Cement Corporation 


T seems a paradox that an industry, which has 
so convincingly evidenced through achievement 
its contribution to public welfare, should find 

itself faced with perhaps the richest opportunities 
since its birth, yet at the same time discovering the 
path to those opportunities obstructed by problems 
created by influences outside the industry, and the 
insidious elements of those problems apparently un- 
noticed by many who are enjoying the benefits pro- 
vided by the industry. 

Portland cement, which has frequently been 
named “the cheapest of all products undergoing a 
complete manufacturing process,” is the basic ma- 
terial in the production of concrete. Concrete, in 
turn, has been complimented by leading engineers 
with statements to the effect that, without it, such 
construction projects as the Panama Canal and oth- 
ers similar would have been impossible. Concrete, 
in short, has established itself as an essential to 
modern construction of all types providing the ut- 
most in utility, dependability and economy. 

The drivers of more than 24,000,000 motor vehi- 
cles are saving up to 2 cents per mile when they 
drive over concrete highways, as compared to their 
cost over unimproved types. These same drivers 
are paying into the treasuries of the 48 states an- 
nual motor taxes totaling millions, the primary pur- 
pose of these taxes being to establish and maintain 
modern highways. But, see what has happened; in 
7 years, according to one authority, $550,000,000 of 
such taxes has been diverted by a number of states 
to other uses, and that amount would have provided 
motorists with 20,000 additional miles of paved 
highways. 

That brings into the picture the first big oppor- 
tunity of the cement industry, with its attendant 
problem. Accredited authorities state that of the 
country’s 3,000,000 miles of highways, 2,500,000 
miles, or 85 per cent., are still classed as mud and 
dust. It is further stated that right now there is 
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actual need for 100,000 miles of paved roads; and 
30,000 railroad crossings dangerous to motorists 
and others should be safeguarded with modern un- 
derpasses and overpasses. Here is presented one 
big opportunity for the cement industry, but an im- 
posing obstacle in the path is that problem of motor- 
tax diversion. 

This motor-revenue diversion is widespread, oc- 
curring in 27 states. In some states, of course, it is 
more serious than in others. Not only is such diver- 
sion a great injustice to the motorists who pay the 
taxes, but it is to be criticized because if those funds 
were applied to highway construction as originally 
intended, then, according to the U. S. Bureau of 
Roads statement, 75 cents to 90 cents of every dol- 
lar spent would go to labor. 

If a large number of the 24,000,000 motorists 
would become articulate and register objections to 
the diversion of motor taxes, then the opportunity 
for the cement industry in the highway field would 
become real instead of apparent; moreover, produc- 
ers of sand, gravel and stone, machinery, coal, oil, 
explosives and sacks, the railroads and others would 
enjoy increased business if the diversion of motor 
revenues were discontinued. Therefore, it would 
seem desirable that each of these industries codper- 
ate actively and aggressively in campaigns to pre- 
vent diversion. 

In the housing field there is indicated an expanded 
market for cement. Authoritative surveys indicate 
an existing need for new homes stated to be from 
1,750,000 to more than 3,000,000, and 16,000,000 
homes are mentioned as “live” prospects for mod- 
ernization. Each new dwelling potentially could 
use 150 bbl. of cement. The various Federal agen- 
cies interested in housing activities are pointing out 
the desirability of fire-resistance and permanence 
in construction and concrete has long since proved 
its trustworthy qualities in that direction. 


Continued on page 38 
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The Present Status of Type B Cement 


After One Year’s Experience 


By P. J. FREEMAN 


Principal Materials Engineer, Tennessee Valley Authority 


URING the past year the American Society 
for Testing Materials adopted a Tentative 
Method of Test for Compressive Strength of 

Portland-cement mortars, issued under the designa- 
tion C109-34T. Although the society has this method 
of test, it does not have a specification for cement 
which requires that the method be used, and since 
the Tennessee Valley Authority has been using a 
similar method of test in the acceptance of about 
1,300,000 bbl. of cement, the experience of the Au- 
thority in the use of this method may be of some 
interest to cement manufacturers and users. 

T. V. A. Type B Cement.—During the spring of 
1934 the Tennessee Valley Authority purchased 
315,000 bbl. of what is known to the Authority as 
Type B Cement from five different mills under a 
specification which had been developed for the Au- 
thority by the U. S. Bureau of Reclamation in 
Denver, Colo. This specification was along lines 
similar to that for low-heat cement being used in 
the construction of Boulder Dam, but sufficiently 
modified to produce a cement which would make 
satisfactory concrete in both the winter and sum- 
mer weather which prevails in the Tennessee Valley. 

Since that time the Authority has placed contracts 
with ten mills for approximately 7,000,000 bbl., of 
which 1,300,000 bbl. has been 
placed under test up to this Vv 
time. The chemical require- 
ments for this cement were 
identical with those covering 
the first purchase, but the 


T the March meeting of the American 
Society for Testing Materials, which met 

in Washington in 1934, a group of the mem- 
bers of Committee Cl proposed a specifica- gravel-concrete cylinders made 


Corps in West Virginia will require about 2,000,000 
bbl. 

Table I shows a comparison of the specifications 
for these two projects, and also Type B cement, with 
the Boulder Dam low-heat cement. 

It will be seen from Table I that the specifications 
for these cements do not have definite requirements 
for heat of hydration as is the case for the Boulder 
Dam cement, but rather extensive tests made by the 
Authority indicate that Type B cement as manu- 
factured by all the mills has a heat of hydration 
approximately midway between the low-heat cement 
as used in the Boulder Dam and standard Portland 
cement. 

Behavior of Type B Cement.—Type B cement is 
usually spoken of as a ‘‘modified’’ Portland cement 
in the absence of a better name. The term modified 
Portland cement is objected to by some engineers 
because the specifications are not really a modifica- 
tion of Portland cement, since the cement complying 
with these specifications has been produced by cer- 
tain mills in the country during the past fifteen or 
twenty years and Type B cement will fully meet the 
requirements for standard Portland cement. 

The experience of the Authority has shown that 

this cement behaves in about 

Vv the same way as standard 
Portland cement in so far as 
the time of setting of the con- 
crete is concerned. Tests of 


with Type B cement in com- 


method of making the physical 
tests and the specification for 
the cement were changed to 
harmonize with what at that 
time was the proposed A.S.T. 
M. Tentative Method of Test 
for Compressive Strength of 
Portland-cement mortar, which 
requires the use of 2-in. cubes 
and a graded Ottawa sand in 
place of 2-in. by 4-in. cylinders 
and standard Ottawa sand. 
Similar Specifications Used 
by Others.—Although such 





tion for Sulphate-Resistant Portland Cement 
which would limit certain chemical compounds 
and also require upper and lower limits for the 
specific surface of the cement particles, some- 
what along the lines of the specifications for 
low-heat cement being used in Boulder Dam, 
but without the extreme requirements of that 
specification. Further discussion of the pro- 
posed specification took place at the June 
meeting of the Society at Atlantic City in 
1934, but at the recent annual meeting of the 
Society in Detroit, Committee Cl had no fur- 
ther recommendations to make at this time. 


a - 


parison with normal Portland 
cement cured under standard 
conditions indicated that at 
the end of 7 days the strengths 
of both concretes were iden- 
tical but at the end of 28 days 
concrete produced with Type 
B cement had a strength of 
about 400 Ib. per sq. in. higher 
than that made with normal 
Portland cement, and at the 
end of 90 days Type B cement 
concrete had a strength of 600 








specifications have been given no official recognition 
by any of the engineering societies, other large users 
of cement are adopting similar specifications. The 
Colorado River Aqueduct being constructed by the 
Metropolitan Water District of Southern California 
will require 5,000,000 bbl., and the Tygart River 
project being constructed by the U. S. Engineer 
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lb. per sq. in. above concrete made with normal Port- 
land cement. These tests would indicate that, con- 
trary to the belief of people not familiar with Type 
3 cement concrete, the early strengths obtained are 
equal to or better than those obtained with normal 
Portland cement and there is no delay in the final 
hardening of the concrete under any circumstances. 
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Table I-—CEMENT SPECIFICATIONS 
Metropolitan 
T.V.A U. S. Engineer | Water District Bureau of 
“B”’ Cement Tygart River Colorado River) Reclamation 
TVA-ES-1 Reservoir Dam Aqueduct Boulder Dam 
MD-144 Jan. 7, 1935 Spec. 79 Spec. 566 
Nov. 27, 1934 
Normal 22.5 % for Govt A.S.T.M. 22.0“ for 
Consistency neat; 3-min SS-C-191 neat; 3 min 
mix mix; 10% for 
mortar 
Time of Set 
Initial Gil. 60 min SS-C-191 Gil. 60 min Gil. 60 min. 
Final Gil. 10 hr SS-C-191 Gil. 10 hr Gil. 10 hr 


Soundness pat in steam pat in steam pat in steam pat in steam 


Strength 2-in. cubes 2-in. cubes standard sand | 2-in. by 4-in 


lb.per sq graded Ottawa graded Ottawa. brig cylinder 
in.) sand sand standard sand, 
i:3 

3 days 750; 3 days 750, 7 days 275| Tdays 1,000 

7 days 1,500) 7 days 1,500) 28 days 350) 28 days 2,000 

28 days 2,500) 28 days 2,500| 28da. 7 days; 28da. 7 days 

28 da.>7 days lee x 1.00 X1.35 

Fineness 1,600-2,200 1,600-2,200 1,800-2,200 1,700-2,300 


(sqg.cm. per; Wagner tur 


Wagner tur 
gr.) bidimeter 


bidimeter 


Wagner tur 


Wagner tur 
bidimeter 


bidimeter 
Heat of 7 days, 65 cal/g 
Hydration* 28 days 75cal/g 


Ignition Loss 3.00 


3.006; 2.00 6; 3.00 °; 

Insoluble 

Residue 0.85 0.85 0.85 0.85 
SO 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 
MgO 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 
Ce0;/Al,0, 1.5 max 1.5 max 
2 ~) 35-55 35-50 55 10 max 
C.S 65 max 
C A 8 max 8 max 8 7 max 
F,AF 20 max 


*Cumulative heat of hydration by heat-of-solution method 





Effect of Control of Fineness.—Since the cement 
is manufactured to a definite specification for sur- 
face area as determined by the Wagner turbidimeter, 
it is possible to have a far more accurate control of 
the fineness than in other specifications where the 
200-mesh sieve only is used. It is the writer’s belief 
that lack of uniformity in the workability of con- 
crete is to a considerable extent due to lack of uni- 
formity in the fineness of the cement, as indicated 
by the fact that with some cement it is possible for 
a contractor to place several more yards of concrete 
per hour when using one brand of cement than 
when using another brand of cement manufactured 
under the identical A.S.T.M. specifications. The 
experience of the Authority has been that if the 
cements are manufactured under requirements for 
specific surface it is possible to change from one 
brand to the other without in any way affecting the 
workability of the mix in the field. Although the 
specifications permit a variation between 1,600 and 
2,200 sq. cm. per gr., the manufacturers are co- 
operating with the Authority in grinding the cement 
so that the average will be approximately 1,800 sq. 
cm. per gr. This allows a very comfortable margin 
above the lower limit, and this figure has been found 
to be quite necessary in order to avoid an occa- 
sional slipping off in the grinding process by the 
mills. When an attempt is made to run too close 
to the minimum limit, it is usually found that the 
minimum has been exceeded, so that, in order to 
accept the cement, it is necessary for the mill to 
blend such coarse cement with that having a finer 
grinding in order that a satisfactory average is 
obtained when retests are made. 

We have no record of any complaint from the 
construction engineers in the field concerning the 
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placing of concrete made with cement having an 
average fineness of about 1,800, and, furthermore, 
it is stated by them that the cost of placing concrete 
made from cement with such fineness is approxi- 
mately 50 c. a sq. yd. below what it would be if the 
cement were ground to have a fineness comparable 
with that of normal Portland cement. 

It would seem to the writer that for heavy 
masonry construction this feature alone is worth 
the effort to obtain a cement complying with the 
strict specification requirements for fineness such 
as may be obtained by means of a surface area 
rather than by the use of the 200-mesh sieve. 

Uses of Type B Cement.—The Authority is speci- 
fying the use of Type B cement for all construction, 
including dams, bridges, and highways with a pos- 
sible exception where the concrete should be un- 
usually light in color, such as for hand railings on 
bridges. The color of the concrete produced with 
Type B cement is somewhat darker than that of 
concrete made with normal cement produced by 
most mills but, in general, there seems to be a more 
nearly uniform color of cement produced by all the 
ten mills under Type B specifications than produced 
by these same mills under standard A.S.T.M. speci- 
fications. This uniformity of color has made it 
possible to change brands of cement without dis- 
figuring the concrete structure, although an attempt 
is made to use cement from a single mill in the con- 
struction of individual piers for bridges. 

Durability Tests of Cement and Concrete.—Tests 
made by the Authority on Type B cement, using the 
sodium-sulphate test on small neat cement slabs as 
proposed by Merriman in connection with the Fort 
Peck project, indicates that in all cases Type B 
cement is sound and durable. This was not always 
true for the regular Portland cement manufactured 
by the same companies and subjected to this test, 
which indicates that there is a difference in the 
cement produced under Type B cement specifications 
and those obtained under the present A.S.T.M. 
standard specifications. Users of cement who are 
interested in this phase of cement resistance to 
sulphate solutions are referred to a paper presented 
by H. F. Gonnerman before the American Society 
for Testing Materials in June, 1934, on a Study of 
Cement Composition in Relation to Strength, Length 
Changes, Resistance to Sulphate Waters and to 
Freezing and Thawing of Mortars and Concrete. 

His research shows that the resistance of cement 
mortars to sulphate waters is very high when the 
tricalcium aluminate is reduced below certain limits. 
Durability tests of Type B cement concrete con- 
ducted by the Authority have also indicated some 
very excellent results. 

Inspection and Testing.—All sampling and test- 
ing of cement is conducted by the Engineering 
Service Division of the Authority through inspec- 
tors stationed temporarily at the ten mills. 

The samplers are instructed to codperate with the 
mills in sampling the cement, either during the 
process of grinding and filling the bin, or by sam- 
pling the bins after they have been filled, to obtain 
samples of cement representing every 400 bbl. and 
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have a quantity sufficient to fill two 1-qt. airtight 
tin cans. In order to avoid the cost of shipping 
to the laboratory, the practice is to mix each sample 
thoroughly and, after passing it through a 20-mesh 
sieve to place equal parts in two tin cans, one of 
which is shipped to the laboratory while the other 
is placed under seal at the mill to be used only in 
sase of a retest. By this method large enough sam- 
ples of cement are obtained fully to meet all speci- 
fication requirements for the original test and a 
retest when the reserve samples are called for. As 
soon as the bin has been released for shipment, the 
inspector in the mill discards the cement samples 
which have been retained at the mill. 

All tests of cement are made by the Authority 
in a central laboratory located in Knoxville, Tenn. 


Samples of cement are shipped directly to Knox- 
ville, where they are separated in the physical 
laboratory into samples for chemical and physical 
tests. Physical tests are made in accordance with 
Tentative Specification C109-34T of the American 
Society for Testing Materials and the method for 
chemical analysis is approximately the same as that 
proposed by the A. S. T. M. 

The physical tests are usually all made in the 
open laboratory, although a small temperature-con- 
trolled room is available for this purpose when 
necessary. The moist-curing room, however, is ac- 
curately controlled for humidity and temperature 
and graphical records obtained to indicate that no 
wide variation in temperature or humidity has de- 
veloped. 


Table If—CO-OPERATIVE TEST NO. 2 OF TYPE ‘‘B'? PORTLAND CEMENT 
r'VA Specification ES-1 


Summary of Physical Test Results 











Time of Setting Specific 

Laboratory Gilmore Needle ee ne Gravity 

No.* in Steam Le Chat 

elier 
Initial Final 
Hr. Min Hr. Min 1 day 
l 3:40 6:30 Sound 3.16 94] 
2 3:45 6:25 Sound 3.15 

3 3:30 6:00 Sound 3.17 557 
1 3:45 6:45 Sound 695 
5 1:10 8:30 Sound 3.17 125 
6 3:50 7:20 Sound 3.12 112 
3:00 5:30 Sound 3.20 567 
& 3:50 5:50 Sound 3.22 165 
9 3:40 5:40 Sound 21 675 
10 3:15 5:30 Sound 662 
11 3:20 5:25 Sound 3.19 b3S0 
12 5:20 7:20 Sound 3.19 30 
13 325 6:00 Sound 3.16 61 
Average 3:43 6:22 Sound 3.18 597 


Data Regarding Physical Laboratery 


lemperature (deg. F 
Laboratory 


No.* Mixine Moist Room 
Laboratory Water 
, Min Ay Max 
l 72 i2 69 70 71 
o 69-71 10 
3 78-80 70 70 70 | 70 
4 sO i0 69 71 74 
5 72 71 69 70 71 
6 84 70 70 70 70 
78 0 68 0 | 2 
8 70-71 71 0 0.5 l 
Q , io 69 0 ] 
1G stiés|iaéiséAh m=hS > 71-73 O.5 
11 69-74 68-70 68.5 70.0 1.5 
12 3 70 70 0 0 
13 2 70 68 0 , 
Note: P. T. L.=Pittsburgh Testing Laboratory No. 4 Model B.S 


Summary of Chemical-Test Results 


Chemical Analysis (per cent 
Laboratory Ignition | Insoluble f 


No Loss Residue SC, SiO Fe.O Al O 
] 1.35 0.41 1.81 A 4.71 5.33 
2 1.28 0.20 1.80 22.10 4.71 0.42 
3 1.28 0.40 1.80 22.14 1.81 5.74 
4 1.22 0.40 1.90 22.10 1.85 5.19 
» 27 0.37 1.76 22.06 4.71 5.49 
6 1.40 0.34 1.88 21.12 1.66 5.92 
7 1.46 0.30 1.87 22.14 5.20 5.30 
8 1.35 0.38 1.86 22.20 4.70 5.44 
9 1.35 1.85 22.25 1.60 2.00 
10 1.18 0.36 1.77 22.10 4.72 5.58 
11 1.20 0.34 1.84 22.04 4.92 5.32 
12 1.26 0.45 1.89 22.03 4.77 5.30 
13 1.28 0.40 1.85 22.20 4.78 5.56 
Average 1.30 0.36 1.84 22.13 1.78 ».47 


*Laboratory No. 13 is that of the Tennessee Valley Authority 
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Compressive Strength rane 
2-In. Cubes Specific 
Graded Ottawa Sand Per Cent Pa m Surface 
lb. per sq. tn.) Sieve Number 7. cn 
f 
in) nH) , a 
3 days 7 days 28 day Dry Wet Wet 
1,532 2,509 1,792 2) ) RR l 
g m s ] } 
1,400 2,117 1,035 94.6 94.5 86.8 1 B66 
1,480 2,197 1.20 ) 87.9 ] 
1,158 1,925 O14 ) ) R81 l 
1,280 2,046 3,691 96 96.0 RRO l 
1,450 2,316 1,400 ) 5.8 86.6 1,826 
1,438 2,159 1,191 { } R78 1 
1,608 2,808 1,280 95.4 15.0 87 1 
1,707 2,763 36 95.4 BR 7 1.8 
1,620 2,400 1,580 4 9 88.1 1,94 
1,370 2,110 1.210 94.1 4.1 8 4 1.690 
1,352 2,080 1,221 4.9 8.1 ] 
1,450 2,286 1,291 15.0 95.0 87.8 1814 
Average Relative Humidity Compression Machine 
Laboratory Moist Room Make Type “eo Calibrated 
64 Q4 Ruiehle Screw OO) OOD >. 230-35 
3-57 95 Riehle rew 1.000 | 
51 91 B Hyd », 060 Darl 
69 95-100 Fischer Hivdr 25,000 ,-1] 
io 94-98 Riehle Screw 10,000 §. G.99 
10 95 Fische Hy 5, 000 12-4 
69-70 100 B.S livd 75.000 Factory 
44 94-99 r.i.d Hyd 16,000 | 
26-44 95-99 B.S Hyd »,000 
5-21 99-100 B.S Hydr 1) OOO 10-25 
55 95 B.S Hyd », O00 12-00-34 
65 95-100 I Hyd », 000 12-% 
3aldwin-Southwark 
Comyx Con e 
Fe.O 
A1.0 
CaO MgO C3S CS C,;A CAI CaSO 
3.09 1.32 411.0 ( 6.1 l l ( 
62.91 1.08 39.9 ] 1 ( 
3.30 1.00 8.5 l ( | ) 
2 1.16 4( 0 y ) 
62.82 1.08 42) ( ] 0 ’ 
63.85 0.79 47.5 } 7 O19 
62.60 1.24 38.4 1.5 15 2 0.9% 
63.0 0.98 39.5 f 14 2 O.8E 
62.70 1.15 36.9 6.9 14.0 2 U.8 
3.22 23 410.2 f 14.4 0 O.85 
63.21 1.28 41.7 1.8 > 15.0 1 0.92 
62.86 0.96 41.0 3 () 6.0 15.0 2 0.4 
63.04 1.24 38.3 34.2 6 14.5 2 O.8¢ 
63.03 12 10.2 53.0 6.4 14.6 3.1 0.87 
















Compression tests are now made in the laboratory 
of the Authority by means of a hydraulic testing 
machine in which the rate of application of load 
is 2,000 lb. per sq. in. per min. for the 3-day test and 
4,000 lb. per sq. in. per min. for the 7-day test. 

The 2-in. cubes are made in accordance with spec- 
ification requirements which are not very explicit. 
Tests made in the laboratory indicate that a con- 
siderable variation in compressive strength can be 
obtained by varying the methods of making the 
cubes. The operators in the Authority laboratory 
have endeavored to standardize their own methods 
of making these cubes so that they are able to com- 
pare each other’s results. Tests occasionally made 
with other laboratories indicate that the method of 
making the specimens greatly affects the compres- 
sive strengths obtained. The results of such a series 
of tests are shown in Table II, in which the Author- 
ity laboratory is No. 13. The surface-area deter- 
minations are indicative of the state of laboratory 
testing for surface area at this time. 

It will be noted that the fineness of cement on 
the 200-mesh sieve is an indication of the specific 
surface for this particular cement. Experience has 
shown, however, that whereas a fineness of 95 for 
one brand of cement might indicate a specific sur- 
face of 1,800, a fineness of 95 would not necessarily 
indicate the same specific surface for another ce- 
ment manufactured by another mill, which indicates 
that a turbidimeter or similar apparatus is neces- 
sary for properly controlling the fineness of the ce- 
ment in mill operations. It is not customary for the 
Authority to make the fineness determination on a 
200-mesh sieve by either the wet or dry method, but 
this was included in this codperative test for the 
purpose of comparison with the 325-mesh sieve on 
which the test is made regularly. 

The chemical-test results on the average are quite 
satisfactory from the viewpoint of routine analyses ; 
however, there is a wide divergence in some in- 
stances; see especially the MgO determination. 

This wide divergence also shows up to a marked 
degree in the compound composition. The trical- 
cium silicate (C,S) range is over 10 points and 
this should certainly be reduced by a more careful 
analysis of the oxide constituents. 

Type B cement is not a cure-all for the troubles 
of the construction engineer, but we feel that cement 
purchased under such specifications for control of 
fineness and compound composition represents the 
application of the best information available, and 
only time can tell if its use has greatly improved the 
durability of the concrete structures. 





Cement Problems ‘i ras 

Modernization, too, offers promise through mis- 
cellaneous uses such as new foundations, walks, 
porches, driveways, retaining walls, steps, over- 
coating with stucco, ornamental concrete, etc. 

In both the housing field and that of moderniza- 
tion, however, there appears the problem of market- 
ing. In those fields the cement manufacturer obvi- 


ously can not contact every individual prospective 
The sales is created by the dealer, 


user or owner. 
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contractor, or concrete-products manufacturer, and 
it would therefore seem that the industry’s remedy 
here is to find ways and means to assist dealers, con- 
tractors, or concrete-products manufacturers in 
making their prospective buyers familiar with the 
desirability and economy of concrete. This the in- 
dustry is attempting to do. 

In 1933 it was estimated that the farm market 
took approximately 12 per cent. of the cement 
shipped in that year. Predictions have been offered 
that the farmers’ income in 1935 will exceed $6,000,- 
000,000, and with such an income, together with the 
Federal assistance they will receive, the farmers 
may come back into the market and make numerous 
property improvements which have been neglected 
or postponed for a number of years. This will mean 
an increased use of cement. 

In the foregoing reference has been made to the 
very obvious opportunities for the industry. An 
opportunity perhaps not so obvious to many is that 
of concrete in architecture or concrete as an archi- 
tectural medium. Over a period of many years con- 
crete has demonstrated its utility, economy and de- 
pendability as a structural material. Recent years 
have found progressive architects studying and 
making use of the material as a medium for archi- 
tectural expression. This is a broad field rich in 
promise, and one renowned architectural sculptor 
has stated that “Even now, in its present state of 
development, concrete is an architectural material 
without a rival.” 

Color in concrete will accelerate the advance of 
the material as a versatile medium for architectural 
expression. By any one of several methods concrete 
may now appear in almost any desired combination 
of colors, and may also yield highly-ornamental ef- 
fects limited only by the desire and objective of the 
architect or craftsman. 

One problem which some may regard lightly, but 
which in reality is serious not only to the cement 
industry but to other industries which benefit from 
the activities of the cement industry, and particu- 
larly because labor may be affected, is the importa- 
tion of cement from foreign countries. Under a 
recent reciprocal tariff agreement the import duty 
on cement, which had been inadequate, has been 
further reduced. As affecting wage-earners, each 
1,000 bbl. of imported cement displaces 122 man- 
days of American labor. While there is a somewhat 
common impression that imported cement can affect 
business only at or near seaports, that is erroneous 
because its effect spreads out to influence adversely 
business far back in the interior. The remedy lies 
in establishing in Government circles an under- 
standing and appreciation of the great and real in- 
jury being inflicted on American industry and labor. 

As a closing thought the suggestion is offered 
that an ever-present problem for all in the industry 
is how to improve the salesmanship of our product, 
and by that is not meant how to improve sales tech- 
nique when attempting to sell someone who already 
wants cement, but, instead, in the broader sense, 
promotional salesmanship applied intelligently and 
persistently to the public at large, thereby creating 
many new users of the product. 
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Lime Group Favors Voluntary Agreement 
to Preserve Code Benefits 


Approves Program and Hopes for 
Adoption by Districts of Industry 


HAT the lime industry derived enough prac- 

tical benefits from twenty months’ operation 

under its N.R.A. code to justify the preserva- 
tion of those gains by some kind of voluntary agree- 
ment was the unanimous opinion of the lime manu- 
facturers who assembled in Hot Springs, Va., dur- 
ing the week of June 17 for the seventeenth annual 
convention of the National Lime Assn. Without a 
single dissenting vote they adopted a declaration of 
policy seeking to perpetuate “by every means avail- 
able and as far as possible the benefits which have 
accrued to the industry and all engaged therein from 
the code of fair competition of the lime industry.” 
The convention also approved by unanimous vote a 
plan to submit to the industry a specimen form of 
industry agreement by which it is believed that this 
object can be attained. 

The convention, which opened on Wednesday, fol- 
lowed two days of active discussion of the provi- 
sions that should be incorporated in such an agree- 
ment. The Code Authority of the Lime Industry, 
having lost its official status along with other code 
authorities as the result of the Supreme Court’s de- 
cision in the Schechter case, before dissolving itself 
as of midnight June 17, appointed a liquidating 
committee, consisting of Messrs. S. W. Stauffer, 
Bernard L. McNulty, George J. Whelan, J. M. Gager 
and Reed C. Bye, to adjust the affairs of the Code 
Authority and to return all surplus funds to lime 
makers who had subscribed to the code and paid 
dues under it. Then the board of directors of the 
association adopted the declaration of policy re- 
ferred to and drafted the industry agreement men- 
tioned. 

By the convention’s adoption of that declaration 
the Trade Relations Committee of the association 
was authorized to “investigate, consider and de- 
velop practical ways and means to preserve and 
perpetuate the benefits of the code, and to submit to 
the industry at the earliest practicable date for its 
voluntary acceptance or rejection a plan in concrete 
form for achieving this end.”’ The declaration men- 
tions seven classes of provisions as desirable for in- 
clusion in such a plan “so far as practically and 
legally possible.” 

(A) Such lime-code definitions as are appro- 
priate. 

(B) Continuance of the minimum-wage scales 
now in effect and other labor provisions conforming 
to government requirements. 

(C) Filing with an appropriate agency of com- 
plete price lists individually arrived at, including 
terms and conditions of sale, and making such lists 
available to members of the industry. 
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(D) Such of the lime code’s trade-practice rules 
as may be found desirable and acceptable to the 
government. 

(E) Means for the voluntary enforcement of the 
open-price and trade-practice rules and for penaliz- 
ing violators thereof by liquidated damages payable 
to the industry as a whole; and means for determin- 
ing the facts of alleged violations and for arbitra- 
tion or other procedure. 

(F) An equitable plan for providing the costs of 
developing and administering such a plan by all in- 
dustry members on a voluntary basis through bind- 
ing agreements. 

(G) Other “beneficial or remedial provisions” as 
may be suggested or developed by the committee. 

The board of directors urged the industry to ad- 
here to the code’s standards respecting labor, price 
publication and trade practices upon an “individual 
and voluntary basis” until a plan can be submitted 
to the industry. 

The “Master Agreement of the Lime Industry,” 
as the specimen form of agreement has been named, 
is an outgrowth of proposed “Fair Trade-Practice 
Rules for the Ohio Finishing Lime Assn., the second 
draft of which was completed on June 12, 1935. It 
embodies many of the provisions of these rules, 
which in their turn were taken largely from the 
amended code of the lime industry, approved April 
1, 1935, and published in PIT AND QUARRY for May, 
1935, pp. 53-58. The proposed agreement differs in 
several important particulars from the amended 
lime code. It embodies in its labor provisions the 
privilege of averaging the hours of labor over any 
calendar half-year at 40 hr. a week; it contains an 
“optional liquidated damage clause”; it appoints the 
Trade Relations Committee of the National Lime 
Assn. as the agency for serving the members sub- 
scribing to the agreement; and it provides means 
for contributing to the expense of administration 
and for subscriptions and withdrawals. It would 
expire on March 31, 1936, unless abrogated sooner 
by those signing it. 


HE convention opened with one of President 

Hough’s characteristically forceful pleas for co- 
operative action designed to further the interests 
of the lime industry, which, he pointed out, is ready 
to go forward. It is “a natural-resource industry,” 
he said, one that is “‘vital to the needs of our civiliza- 
tion and destined to play an ever increasingly im- 
portant role in the life of the country.” Much of 
the difficulty encountered in attempts to further its 
interests has been due to the lethargy which al- 
lowed the industry’s “foundation to be washed 
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away, not realizing that before our industry could 
ever become bigger it must first become better,” ac- 
cording to Mr. Hough. 

The lime industry is better than it was a few years 
ago, due largely to the N.R.A. and the industry’s 


accomplishments under its code, he said. By com- 
pliance with its provisions the industry was put on 
a firm basis in its bargaining activities. There were 
“benefits to labor, to industry and to the public,” 
said Mr. Hough, “in spite of the defects which 
sprang from necessarily hasty organization.” 
“Many of the old practices which were so depress- 
ing in pre-code days,” he added, “have largely 
disappeared, and the industry is operating on a far 
sounder basis than ever before s 

The year 1928, he reminded his hearers, was one 
of general prosperity but not for the lime industry. 
Despite a building “boom,” accompanied by rising 
general prices, the industry was operating at an 
extremely low level and had been losing tonnage 
since 1925. Prices had been falling since 1923. The 
advances of competitive industries made serious in- 
roads into the lime business, yet, because of com- 
petitive practices within the industry, little atten- 
tion was paid to outside competition. 

Despite the confusion created in official circles by 
the Supreme Court decision invalidating N.R.A. 
codes, said Mr. Hough, the lime industry held two 
meetings within 48 hours, meetings in which lime 
manufacturers decided to “hold their gains as long 
as they could, or at least until such time as new 
legislation could be enacted which would permit the 
industry to formulate definite policies.” 

“No matter what may be our future relation to 
the government, our mutual relationships are 
clear,” he said. “Il am sure that every lime manu- 
facturer to-day has a keener realization than ever 
before of the problems of the industry which are 
common to all, a deeper sense of his responsibilities 
as an individual and as a member of the industry, 
and a greater appreciation of the direct benefits of 
cooperative efforts in solving our internal prob- 
lems.” He attributed this to the frequent inter- 
change of thought and opinion and the dissemina- 
tion of vital facts that had come about through oper- 
ation under the code. There resulted a “sympathetic 
understanding, a meeting of minds, a harmony of 
viewpoints, and a unity of purpose which no court 
decision can or will destroy,” he added. 


GGRESSIVENESS and self-confidence are badly 
“4% needed by the lime industry, Mr. Hough con- 
tended. It must also leave behind it the unsound 
marketing practices which the code eliminated. In 
spite of the curtailment which followed the collapse 
of business in 1929, the lime industry forged ahead 
and pursued its constructive association activities, 
he said. 

He described at some length the advances made 
in the field of mortar sales, and dwelt upon the 
changes of attitude toward lime in mortar that have 
come about among architects and builders since 
1931. By some architects lime was “actually re- 
garded as so much poison when found on a construc- 
tion job,” he said, while others would allow only 10 
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per cent. lime to be used. The lime association 1s 
now recognized “in many quarters as the place 
where the last word in accurate and reliable infor- 
mation on the mortar subject can be obtained.” 

Mr. Hough called attention to interior plastering 
as a field in which lime can be sold and cited two 
recent orders aggregating over 1,100 tons as evi- 
dence of the opportunities. He believes that the 
fire-test requirements of building codes when ap- 
plied to plaster are false ideas, and that the lime in- 
dustry will soon be able to show how well lime meets 
those tests. He referred also to the opportunities 
for selling lime for sewage treatment. 

In conclusion he stated that the Supreme Court’s 
decision “‘has thrust a large part of a great respon- 
sibility back into the lap of industry.”” The National 
Industrial Recovery Act “greatly increased the 
codperative consciousness of industry.” ‘“Whole- 
some cooperative effort among competitors,” he 
said, “‘offers the only way to a large business, a bet- 
ter business and satisfactory profits. . . . Either 
competition will fall to the level of vicious fighting 
and trade demoralization or it must adopt a prac- 
tical plan of codperation. Men working together 
sincerely for a common end can so organize their 
energies that problems fade before them. It is 
then, and only then, that the individual prospers the 
most.” 


QOME of the possibilities of codperation between 
producers under the eye of government were ex- 
amined by Abram F. Myers, counsel of the associa- 
tion. Speaking on The Future of Industry Cooper- 
ation Under Government Supervision he drew at- 
tention to the fact that the type of industry cooper- 
ation wherein the industries wrote the rules and the 
government undertook to enforce them has received 
a “body blow.” “For two years,” he said, ‘under 
N.R.A. industry experienced what it had long sought 
and thought it wanted,” and added that “‘the prin- 
cipal gains under N.R.A. were the direct results of 
the contributions of the industries themselves.” 

The success of the lime industry’s code was due, 
in his opinion, to the “restraint, self-discipline and 
will to obey manifested by members of the indus- 
try.”” He credited that restraint to the “deep-seated 
conviction that the codperative measures provided 
in the code were for the good of each subscribing 
member and the industry as a whole.” 

Included in the portions of Title I of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act which were extended until 
April 1 of next year are the portions of Sec. 4 (a) 
authorizing the President “to approve voluntary 
agreements between and among persons engaged in 
a trade or industry relating to any trade or 
industry, if in his judgment such agreements will 
aid in effectuating the policy of [the act] with re- 
spect to transactions in or affecting interstate com- 
merce,” Mr. Myers pointed out. “As in the case of 
the codes,” he added, ‘‘these voluntary agreements 
must be consistent with the requirements of Clause 
2 of sub-section a of the act providing that they 
“shall not be designed to promote monopolies or to 
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eliminate or oppress small enterprises and will not 
operate to discriminate against them . . .” 

The Borah amendment to the act extending the 
old law provides that the exemption from the anti- 
trust laws provided by Sec. 5 of Title I “shall extend 
only to agreements and action thereunder (1) put- 
ting into effect the requirements of Sec. 7 (a)” [the 
collective-bargaining clause], “including minimum 
wages, maximum hours and the prohibition of child 
labor; and (2) prohibiting unfair competitive prac- 
tices which offend against existing law, including 
the anti-trust laws, or which constitute unfair meth- 
ods of competition under the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act, as amended.” Mr. Myers pointed out, 
when quoting this amendment, that it does not 
prevent the President from approving industry 
agreements “which go beyond Sec. 7(a) and the 
Group I rules of the old Trade-Practice Conference 
procedure.” 

“During our two years’ experience under the 
N.R.A. many constructive and desirable agreements 
and practices, formerly regarded as in the twilight 
zone of the law, have come to be regarded as neces- 
sary and proper in the public interest,” Mr. Myers 
said, and “there is no reason why the President 
should not approve as parts of an industry agree- 
ment provisions which have worked successfully 
and satisfactorily as parts of approved industry 
codes.” 

Industry has made progress under N.R.A. in con- 
vincing government representatives and the public 
that the fair trade practices which industry has 
sought are not contrary to the public interest. “‘Sen- 
ator Couzens,” said Mr. Myers, “asserted, without 
contradiction, that price filing was not tantamount 
to price fixing. In the House it was conceded that 
liquidated-damage clauses could be embodied in the 
voluntary agreements.” 

Mr. Myers urged his hearers to adopt the pro- 
posed voluntary agreement despite its tentative 
character in the nature of a “‘stop-gap.”’ “You must 
carry on now,” he said, “or all the benefits you have 
gained will be lost. ... You must demonstrate 
that you have the character to curb your own cupid- 
ity to the extent necessary to make a success of this 
undertaking. You must cease calling for the ‘cops’ 
and police your own industry. If you again call on 
the government, it will move in and stay, and you 
will have something very much worse than you 
have ever had in the past.” 


URTHER discussion of some of the legal aspects 

of voluntary agreements was led by William H. 
Davis, formerly national compliance director of the 
N.R.A., who presented a paper on Voluntary Com- 
pliance and Enforceable Fair Trade Practices. He 
enumerated the benefits derived from operation un- 
der the N.R.A. lime code as: (1) The minimum 
labor standards; (2) the elimination of business 
practices that would be generally characterized as 
oppressive or unfair, abuses which are attended by 
fraud or coercion or the misappropriation of what 
equitably belongs to a competitor; (3) rules of con- 
duct agreed to by the industry, recognized as de- 
sirable and helpful for the well-being and prosper- 
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ity of the industry—reasonable restraints of com- 
petition which do not prejudice the public interest 
by unduly restricting or unduly obstructing the 
course of trade; and (4) the collection and dissem- 
ination of industry statistics. 


\ R. DAVIS voiced his agreement with the opin- 
: ion of Justice Cardozzo, expressed in the 
Schechter case, when he said that to take from a 
code the provision as to wages and hours of labor is 
to destroy it altogether. Mr. Davis said that “‘cer- 
tainly no sound competitive conditions can be main- 
tained in the face of competitive wage cuts.” “The 
support of public opinion and political support are 
substantially dependent upon the wage, hour and 
minimum labor standards,” he added. These stand- 
ards bring employers and employees together, 
whereas their absence may place them in antagonis- 
tic positions. He said that the joint resolution re- 
cently approved by the President makes agreements 
putting into effect the requirements of Sec. 7 (a), 
including minimum wages, maximum hours, and the 
prohibition of child labor, exempt from the provi- 
sions of the anti-trust laws. 

He urged that such agreements be extended to 
the employees themselves, “since departure from 
minimum labor standards generally accepted in an 
industry is . an unfair method of competition,” 
and that the codperation of the workers in making 
them effective be encouraged. 

He suggested the creation of some kind of “min- 
imum-labor-standards board” in the industry for 
determining these provisions, for policing them, 
and for considering proposed amendments and pleas 
for exemption in special cases. He admitted that 
this implied some “minimum organization of the 
workers in the industry,” a result which he believes 
to be not only inevitable but desirable. “It is only 
through some sort of organization of industry that 
the force of economic laws can be brought to bear 
upon the worker,” he said. The right of the em- 
ployee to self-organization for collective bargain- 
ing was “recognized by the Federal government in 
the Coolidge administration in the original Railway 
Labor Act, twice under the Hoover adminis- 
tration in the Anti-Injunction Act and the Bank- 
ruptey Act, and . . . twice in the Roosevelt admin- 
istration in the N.R.A. and in the amended Railway 
Labor Act.” He drew attention to the fact that the 
President had announced, and that there had been 
introduced into the Congress, proposed legislation 
to limit government purchases to persons who com- 
ply with minimum labor standards and to apply the 
same rule to the use of government loans and grants 
to states and municipalities, as evidence of the ad- 
ministration’s determination not to lose any of the 
gains that had been achieved by N.R.A. 

Mr. Davis thought that voluntary agreements 
should include provisions for the use of insignia, 
or certificates of compliance, by those who abide by 
the rules. 

On the subject of competitive methods within the 
meaning of the Federal Trade Commission Act Mr. 
Davis stated that the Supreme Court has said that 
the words “unfair competition” or “unfair methods 
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of competition” in that act have a wider meaning 
than the old sense of ‘“‘acts tainted by fraud or coer- 
cion or misappropriation of what equitably belongs 
to a competitor, such as disparagement of a com- 
petitor or his goods, obstructions of a competitor’s 


customers, false advertising, appropriation of 
trade-marks, trade-names and trade-words falsely 
describing location or product, commercial bribery, 
misrepresentation of quality, adulteration of goods, 
interference with source of supplies, local price- 
cutting to drive a competitor out of business, un- 
fair comparison of prices, competition actuated 
primarily by malice or revenge, and so forth.” The 
scope of the act must be left to judicial interpreta- 
tion as the controversies arise, the court has said, 
and these controversies are to be determined in par- 
ticular cases upon the evidence in the light of par- 
ticular competitive conditions, and of what is found 
to be of specific and substantial public interest. Mr. 
Davis believes that the Federal Trade Commission 
learned much from the experience with N.R.A. and 
that, if approached on the subject now, would dis- 
play “a more liberal attitude” than before. ‘The 
doubt, or any question of doubt, as to whether they 
have jurisdiction of a particular practice will,” he 
thinks, “be resolved in favor of the exercise of 
jurisdiction, where before it was resolved against 
it.” He added that there is already some evidence 
of this change. 


HE amended N.R.A. provides exemption from 

the anti-trust laws for voluntary agreements 
prohibiting unfair competitive practices, that is 
“unfairness in the sense of crookedness, or malice, 
or deceit, concealment of things that will bring the 
business of the industry out into the open where 
everyone can see it,” he said. Referring to trade 
practices that can not be so classified, he quoted 
Justice Cardozzo in the Schechter case. “By this 
other conception a code is not to be restricted to 
the elimination of ‘business abuses and practices 
that would be characterized by general acceptation 
as oppressive or unfair. It is to include whatever 
ordinances may be desirable or helpful for the well- 
being or prosperity of the industry affected. In 
that view the function of its adoption is not merely 
negative, but positive.” 

“Whether a particular rule of conduct is of the 
enforceable Federal Trade Commission type, or of 
the voluntary and unenforceable, positive-improve- 
ment type, is not easy to tell,’”” Mr. Davis admitted. 
But he believes that there has been a “‘revolutionary 
change in the atmosphere surrounding that ques- 
tion.” 

Industries will press for the continuation of prac- 
tices that were found advantageous under N.R.A., 
said Mr. Davis, and here, too, with respect to viola- 
tion of anti-trust laws, the Supreme Court has said 
that the line between what will be prohibited and 
what will be permitted does not admit of precise 
definition. Although the Supreme Court “indicated 
very definitely, even after the ‘rule-of-reason’ deci- 
sion in the Standard Oil case, that it would not ap- 
ply the rule of reason as to become itself an admin- 
istrator of the law in the sense of determining what 
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was good for business and what was not,” Mr. Davis 
believes that this is no longer true. He quoted the 
court’s decision in the Appalachian Coals case, 
wherein it said: “The purpose of the Anti-Trust 
Act is to prevent undue restraints of interstate com- 
merce, to maintain its appropriate freedom in the 
public interest, to afford protection from the sub- 
versive or coercive influences of monopolistic en- 
deavor.” To which it added that the legality of an 
agreement under the act “can not be determined 
by the simple test that it restrains competition,” 
because the question is whether the restraint is un- 
reasonable or undue and contrary to the public in- 
terest and this must be determined by the facts in 
each case, the conditions existing in the industry 
and the purpose of the agreement. 

The court said further: 

“The unfortunate state of the industry would not 


justify any attempt unduly to restrain competition 


or to monopolize, but the existing situation 
prompted defendants [the coal producers] to make, 
and the statute did not preclude them from making, 
an honest effort to remove abuses, to make compe- 
tition fairer, and thus promote the essential inter- 
ests of commerce.” 

Mr. Davis quoted further from the decision 
wherein it was said that “a codperative enterprise, 
otherwise free from objection, which carries with 
it no monopolistic menace, is not to be condemned 
as an undue restraint merely because it may effect 
a change in market conditions, where the change 
would be in mitigation of recognized evils and 
would not impair, but rather foster, fair competi- 
tive opportunities. . . . The fact that the correc- 
tion of abuses may tend to stabilize price levels does 
not mean that the abuses should go uncorrected or 
that codperative endeavor to correct them neces- 
sarily constitutes an unreasonable restraint of 
trade.” 

He suggested as a means to finding an answer to 
the question of legality “short of a protracted law 
suit,” the creation of a board or commission “em- 
powered to say that in its opinion a certain prac- 
tice, voluntarily agreed to by members of an indus- 
try, does not violate the anti-trust laws, that 
in its opinion it is a reasonable and not an unrea- 
sonable restraint, that it is not discriminatory, but 
leaves equal opportunity to all, that it is not monop- 
olistic, and that it tends to the public interest.”’ 


UCH a board, in Mr. Davis’ opinion, should re- 

cord facts and make its findings on that basis and 
adopt a procedure similar to that of the Federal 
Trade Commission. The ultimate determination of 
the legality of any proposed rule would still remain 
in the courts, subject to an injunction but with no 
penalty or criminal prosecution, he said. In his 
opinion the board would be required to find, in or- 
der to approve it, that the proposed rule is reason- 
able restraint, which does not prejudice the public 
interest by unduly restricting competition, or un- 
duly obstructing the course of trade, to which could 
be added the requirement that the rule will not only 
not create a monopoly or monopolistic practices or 
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discriminate against individuals but will tend to 
preserve a free market in which there is free com- 
petition among buyers as well as among sellers. 

Mr. Davis asserted that the test for determining 
which transactions affect interstate commerce di- 
rectly and which affect it indirectly should be the 
public interest. The effect of both the anti-trust 
laws and the Federal Trade Commission Act is to 
“impose a public interest on any common agree- 
ment among industrialists.” 


UBLIC interest is, in Mr. Davis’ opinion, “‘equal 

opportunity for all, and special privilege to none.”’ 
In the lime business the public interest is “that the 
consumer should be able to get lime when he wants 
it, for all the purposes for which it is usable, of 
good quality, at a reasonable price.”” A reasonable 
price he defined as a “stabilizing” price. The proper 
price he described as the one “that permits the in- 
dustry to go ahead, furnish its materials of good 
quality, at the right price, all the time, and make a 
reasonable profit that will attract investment and 
human energy.” 

A board such as Mr. Davis suggested, having ap- 
proved a rule of conduct, and that rule having been 
put into effect by voluntary agreement and having 
been in effect long enough to develop actual recorded 
facts, could examine these facts and, finding that 
the failure to comply with that rule by the minority 
is actually and immediately destructive of interstate 
trade, could record that finding (as the Federal 
Trade Commission does) and could issue a cease- 
and-desist order (as that commission does). Such 
a finding would be reviewable by the courts but 
would not be subject to criticism on the ground of 
constitutionality, Mr. Davis predicted. 

The collection and publication of industry statis- 
tics by trade associations has been approved by the 
Supreme Court in the Maple Floor Covering Manu- 
facturers case and in the cement case, Mr. Davis 
said. He quoted from the court’s decision as fol- 
lows: 

“Trade associations or combinations of individ- 
vals or corporations, which, as in this case, openly 
and fairly gather and disseminate information as 
to the cost of their product, the actual prices it has 
brought in past transactions, stocks on hand and 
approximate cost of transportation from the prin- 
cipal point of shipment to points of consumption, 
and meet and discuss such statistics without reach- 
ing or attempting to reach any agreement or con- 
certed action respecting prices, production or the 
restraining of competition, do not thereby engage 
in an unlawful restraint of commerce.” 

The court said also, according to Mr. Davis: 

“Persons who unite in gathering and dissemi- 
nating information in trade journals and statistical 
reports on industry ; who gather and publish statis- 
tics as to the amount of production of commodities 
in interstate commerce, and who report market 
prices, are not engaged in unlawful conspiracies in 
restraint of trade merely because the ultimate re- 
sult of their efforts may be to stabilize prices or 
limit production through a better understanding of 
economic laws and a more general ability to con- 
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form to them, for the simple reason that the Sher- 
man law neither repeals economic laws nor prohib- 
its the gathering and dissemination of information. 
Sellers of any commodity who guide the daily con- 
duct of their business on the basis of market reports 
would hardly be deemed to be conspirators engaged 
in restraint of interstate commerce.” 

In closing, Mr. Davis referred to the prerogative 
of government interference as expressed by the 
President some two years ago, and quoted him thus: 

“The government ought to have the right, and 
will have the right, after surveying and planning 
for an industry, to prevent with the assistance of 
the overwhelming majority of that industry, un- 
fair practice, and to enforce this agreement by the 
authority of the government. The so-called anti- 
trust laws were entered into to prevent the creation 
of monopolies and to forbid unreasonable profit to 
those monopolies. That purpose of the anti-trust 
laws must be continued, but these laws were never 
intended to encourage the kind of unfair competi- 
tion that results in long hours, starvation wages, 
and overproduction. 

“One of the great restrictions upon such coéper- 
ative effort up to this time has been our anti-trust 
laws. They were properly designed as the means to 
cure the great evils of monopolistic price fixing and 
should certainly be retained as assurance that the 
old evils shall never return, but the public interest 
will be served if, with the authority and under the 
guidance of the government, private industry is 
permitted to make agreements and codes insuring 
fair competition.” 


TIXHE lime industry’s safety contest was discussed 

by the association’s statistician, Paul Hatmaker, 
who reported that the lime industry had been mak- 
ing progress in accident-prevention. The frequency 
rate for 1934 was 44.489 as compared with 67.3 for 
1933, a decrease of approximately 34 per cent. in 
the number of accidents per 1,000,000 man-hr. The 
accident severity rate in 1934 fell to 2.217 days lost 
per 1,000 man-hr. of employment from the 1933 
figure of 5.1. These results, Mr. Hatmaker said, 
indicated the presence of “‘better working conditions 
in the industry during 1934, better codperation by 
management with employees, and certainly a 
greater degree of interest in safety work.” 

The level of accidents in the lime industry is still 
too high, however, he said, pointing to the cement 
industry’s frequency rate of 6.38 compared with the 
lime industry’s rate of 44.489. 

He then discussed the safety contest, which was 
designed to correct this condition. The rules were 
published in the June issue of PIT AND QUARRY, p. 
23. He said that 31 plants had enrolled by June 15. 
Company executives, he asserted, “are responsible 
not only to the capital invested in the quarry and 
the plant, but to the men employed and to their 
families.” He emphasized the fact that accident 
prevention yields rich dividends “both in the form 
of lower costs of operation and higher morale of 
employees, as well as a great decrease in human suf- 
fering, which can not be measured in terms of 
dollars.” 































































Wharton Clay, special assistant in the Industries 
Division of the Federal Housing Administration, 
discussed What the National Housing Act Means to 
the Lime Industry. He called attention to the fact 
that the Federal Housing Administration is a per- 
manent government agency and that its efforts are 
not, therefore, limited to the time-field of recovery 
measures. 

Title I of the Federal Housing Act as originally 
enacted provided for loans up to $2,000 for mod- 
ernizing and home improvements in any type of 
property, Mr. Clay explained, the loan being cov- 
ered by a simple note between the borrower and the 
lender, the government insuring the loan. The re- 
sponsibility for activity rests on the banks or other 
lending agencies, but if they delay, the government 
will act, he said. : 

Title I, as amended, increases the amount that 
can be borrowed to $50,000, and permits improve- 
ments to manufacturing and processing plants of 
all kinds, provided these can be construed as fixed 
improvements to real estate. The discount rate is 
$5 per $100, but the government hopes to be able 
to reduce this. The government insures the aggre- 
gate lendings of the banks amounting to 20 per cent. 
of the total, Mr. Clay declared. The success of the 
plan depends on the building industry and the 
banks. 

In Mr. Clay’s opinion the success of the lime in- 
dustry depends on an increasing use of lime for 
masonry and plaster, and the Federal housing plan 
is the means of widening the opportunities for using 
lime in both fields. 

The second part of the act reforms the mortgage 
situation by abolishing the 20-hr. and 30-yr. amor- 
tized loans. New loans must be amortized monthly. 

There are more than 6,000 cities in which citizens 
have been organized to promote a revival of build- 
ing, Mr. Clay said. Building activity has already 
risen from 30 to 60 per cent. of the 1930 level, he 
quoted Dun’s and Bradstreet as having reported. 
In some cities, he added, the loans already made for 
improvements under the Federal Housing Act aver- 
age $10 per capita. 


N the last day of the convention those in attend- 
ance were entertained and instructed in the use 
of lime as a “sweetener” of acid soils by the presen- 
tation of an AudiVision dramatization in voice and 
picture, entitled The Sweet Earth—Redeeming the 
Soil. It consisted of a series of still pictures accom- 
panied by recorded conversation synchronized with 
the subjects portrayed. 

In commenting on the possible uses of this 
method, Henry A. Huschke, manager of the Agri- 
cultural Dept. of the lime association, told numerous 
incidents illustrating the interest-arousing power 
of the presentation. At one showing at a farm auc- 
tion 250 persons attended and remained throughout 
the performance, and a second showing, made im- 
mediately thereafter and in competition with the 
pleas of an auctioneer, drew an audience of 150 peo- 
ple. In 10 days the presentation was shown to 630 
people in 8 audiences. 

Mr. Huschke suggested that lime manufacturers 
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purchasing the film and record should work with a 
good dealer in each town to get the picture before 
neighboring farmers. He suggested, too, that bank- 
ers be invited to attend. The projecting machine 
can be bought or rented, in some of the latter cases 
from Ford dealers who use similar equipment. The 
showings must be made by lime manufacturers, as 
the association staff can not undertake this work, 
Mr. Huschke said. 

President Hough suggested the use of the same 
idea and method in promoting the use of lime in the 
building industry and in water-softening. The as- 
sociation would pay for the productions, as in the 
first case, and sell the films to lime makers. 


HE value of research in the lime industry was 

discussed by Walter C. Voss, professor of build- 
ing construction, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. He suggested that “the only safe course for 
any industry to take in these days of dynamic in- 
dustrialism is one that avails itself of every possible 
avenue for improvement and study with the long- 
range, telescopic view of future prospects as yet un- 
realized.”” But it should keep in mind “a service to 
the public as the yardstick of successful accomplish- 
ment,” he added. 

He described some of the results of the work car- 
ried on by him at the institute during the last few 
years on behalf of the lime industry and with funds 
supplied by the lime association. These studies re- 
lated to the basic influences surrounding mixtures 
of lime and cement when used as mortar in brick- 
masonry walls. The physical characteristics which 
should be possessed by a building unit to produce a 
reasonably water-tight assemblage in the wall were 
studied by physical tests. Mortars, ranging in con- 
tent from cement and sand without any lime to lime 
and sand without any cement, were carefully 
studied, and last year the volume changes which 
occur in the mortars usually specified were ex- 
amined. 

“Specimens have been made, using 1 part of ce- 
ment to 215 parts of sand with 10 per cent. of lime 
by weight up to the cement; 1 part of cement, 1 part 
of lime and 5 parts of sand; 1 part of cement, 114 
parts of lime and 614 parts of sand; and 1 part of 
cement, 2 parts of lime and 9 parts of sand,” Mr. 
Voss said. 

Building units and the mortars have been assem- 
bled “‘to study the amount and extent of bond, using 
a test specimen which places the mortar in direct 
tension.”” Mr. Voss asserts that what he calls the 
interfacial layer of mortar directly in contact with 
the brick is some form of calcium hydroxide, “per- 
haps not the same form as we have in our slaked 
lime or hydrated lime, but, nevertheless, a chemical 
twin of this same material.” 

According to Mr. Voss, his studies show that the 
compounds formed by the hydration of Portland 
cement are “isotropic” and “appear under the mi- 
croscope as a dark gray and somewhat opaque sub- 
stance,” while compounds of calcium hydroxide or 
calcium carbonate (limestone) appear under the mi- 
croscope as “birefringent,” are “highly reflective to 
light and appear as a definite pearly structure.” 
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“Where high-cement-content mortars are used 
evidences of this highly birefringent bond layer are 
absent or small in extent,” he said, and when ab- 
sent, “the mortar has often separated completely 
from the brick.” He attributed this separation to 
a “destructive differential volume change which left 
a capillary plane that might later allow the en- 
trance of water.” <A condition of this kind “is 
rarely present where higher proportions of lime are 
used in the mortar,” he said. 


HE contact between the mortar and the brick at 

the interfacial plane must not only be sufficient 
to produce strength but must be continuous and “as 
nearly over the entire surface as possible,” if water- 
tightness is to be obtained,” said Mr. Voss. “Al- 
though we are interested in the strength of the bond 
we are more primarily concerned with the complete- 
ness of the bond. This is very important as we have 
found that the leakage through assemblages, where 
reasonably good brick and mortar are used, is not 
through the mortar or the brick, as such, if these 
remain intact, but through a ruptured interfacial 
‘apillary plane which is so small in dimension that 
it can not be detected by the naked eye, but which 
induces such tremendous capillary suction that it 
carries water directly into the wall through the en- 
tire length of the brick contact with the mortar.” 

He spoke, too, of the possibility of the formation 
of water planes at this “critical juncture,” because 
of “insufficient absorption on the part of a dense 
brick,” or the “robbing of the mortar of the mois- 
ture necessary to complete its functions by the high 
and rapid absorption of too porous a brick. The 
first danger may be present in either high-cement 
or high-lime mortars, and must be guarded against 
when brick are selected for a project.” The second 
danger may be eliminated, according to him, either 
by using only brick whose absorption does not ex- 
ceed 10 per cent. where lower-lime-content mortars 
are used, or by “resorting to higher lime contents 
in the mortar in order to get the advantages which 
lime has introduced, namely that of water-retaining 
sapacity.” 

Mr. Voss then spoke of the problem of differing 
rates of expansion and the resulting shearing 
stresses produced in the plane of contact. Tem- 
perature and moisture, he explained, are the stimuli 
causing expansion and contraction in brick-and- 
mortar assemblages. He has found the unit differ- 
ence between the two materials in the matter of 
expansion and contraction under high and low tem- 
peratures “slight when compared with the differen- 
tials developed in connection with wetting and dry- 
ing.”” Carefully-prepared mortar beams were cured 
in a moist room for 28 days and then kept in a tem- 
perature-controlled room wherein the relative hu- 
midity was 45 per cent. and the temperature con- 
stant at 75 deg. F. After measuring the volume 
changes which occurred during that period, the 
beams were put through cycles of wetting and dry- 

ing to determine changes in length. “During the 
wetting,” said Mr. Voss, “all the specimens rapidly 
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increased in length, the curve flattening out at quite 
an early stage, and after immersion in water for 3 
days the specimen was allowed to dry out in the con- 
trol room for a period of 11 days with the result 
that the specimen was again reduced in size.” 

From these investigations Mr. Voss concludes 
that “‘a high-lime mortar will be stabilized at a much 
earlier age than a high-cement mortar. This factor 
becomes quite important when one remembers that 
a sufficient amount of time elapses to cause the con- 
siderable hardening of the cement and perhaps too 
much to afford the mortar opportunity to repair 
any breaks either within itself or at the plane of 
the brick after such a rupture has occurred. In the 
case of high-lime mortar, however, it is a well- 
known fact that a sufficient amount of activity re- 
mains latent to adjust itself after such a lapse of 
time. The possibilities of irreparable rupture are 
thus considerably more remote where high-lime 
mortars are used.” 

Determining the “critical point at which lime 
makes itself felt as an advantage in mortar” is a 
form of investigation that must be continued, using 
all the proportions of lime and cement and carrying 
on the work “over a much longer period,” according 
to Mr. Voss. He proposes for this purpose to make 
special brick with ‘‘as nearly a controlled capillary 
structure as possible,” after which, having found a 
mortar with the same rate of expansion and con- 
traction, the brick and mortar can be assembled for 
testing. He asserted that walls must be built on 
facts and not opinions if one is to prevent the sit- 
uation in which the same specification produces 
good results in one case and poor results in another. 


HE lime manufacturers assembled reélected the 

following officers: Norman G. Hough, president 
and general manager; W. V. Brumbaugh, secretary 
and assistant treasurer; and R. P. Wilton, treas- 
urer. S. W. Stauffer was reélected chairman of the 
board of directors, which includes the following 
members: Dist. 1, C. C. Loomis; Dist. 2, S. Walter 
Stauffer; Dist. 3, R. C. Noll and Alexander M. 
Tyree; Dist. 4, James H. McNamara; Dist. 5A, 
George J. Whelan; Dist. 5B, Russell Rarey ; Dist. 6, 
Gordon W. Hughes; Dist. 7, G. H. F. Johannes; 
Dist. 8, Miss M. E. Squire; Dist. 9, Henry La Lib- 
erte; Dist. 10 and 11, Warren Lewis; Dist. 12, J. F. 
Pollock ; Dist. 13, Cecil R. Haden; Dist. 14, John B. 
McMillin; Dist. 15, R. E. Tremoureux. 

The Technical Committee consists of S. Walter 
Stauffer, J. M. Gager, Reed C. 
Whelan and Bernard L. McNulty. 

President Hough presented the budget for next 
year’s association work which was unanimously 
approved by those present. He also offered and ex- 
plained a budget of the estimated cost of adminis- 
tering the voluntary industry agreement as a pro- 
gram independent of the association’s activities. 
It was estimated that a levy of 1/10c. per ton of 
output would provide sufficient revenue. This 
budget and basis of assessment were also approved 
without a dissenting vote. 


3ve, George J. 








Electrical Testing and Control Devices 
Reduce Cost of Purchased Power 


By J. E. McILVENNY 


Electrical Department, Bessemer Limestone & Cement Co. 


HE methods employed by one company in get- 

ting the most value for its power dollar should 

be of the greatest interest to those concerns 
who purchase all or part of their power require- 
ments under the usual type of public-utility con- 
tracts. : 

The Bessemer Limestone & Cement Co. has its 
plant and quarries at Bessemer, Pa., where it pro- 
duces cement-furnace fluxing stone and commercial 
stone. This company also furnishes the raw mate- 
rial for the operation of two brick-manufacturing 
plants of the Metropolitan Paving Brick Co. The 
amount of limestone produced annually is approxi- 
mately 800,000 tons—320,000 tons produced as fur- 
nace flux, 120,000 tons as commercial stone, the 
remainder of 360,000 tons going into the manufac- 
ture of 1,500,000 bbl. of cement. The brick plants 
produce 55,000,000 bricks annually. 

While these plants are located in a district where 
the cost of power is not low, the management has 
felt that the installation of power-generating equip- 
ment is not advisable even with the possible savings 
due to the use of waste-heat boilers. As power is 
a major item of expense in the operation of these 
plants it has received very careful analysis by the 
management, with the result that it is purchased 
on the most advantageous schedule available and is 
used in the most efficient manner. 

In order to get this efficiency it is necessary to 


Left.—The a.-c. recording instruments, 
showing some mounted on a_ portable 
panel. 
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Right.—The capacitor which saved $3,256 
in 1934 and $1,887 in the first 5 months 
of 1935. 


Below.—All the testing equipment used 
by the company in its control of power 


costs. 





have an assortment of electrical instruments that 
will show exactly where the power is being con- 
sumed and the efficiency of the machine using it. 
The Bessemer company has in use almost every type 
of test instrument which may be needed. In addi- 
tion to the usual permanent meters this company 
has portable ammeters, voltmeters, wattmeters, and 
power-factor meters with the necessary accessories 
which enable all the data on any motor from 1 hp. 
to 900 hp. to be accurately measured. Included in 
this equipment are the portable a.-c. recording volt- 
meter, ammeter, and wattmeter. This portable 
equipment, while very expensive, has proved to be 
indispensable in getting the most for the power 
dollar and in eliminating electrical trouble. The 
portable recording instruments are of Westinghouse 
manufacture, as are the current and potential trans- 
formers. The indicating meters used are General 
Electric and the combination integrating meter 
from which energy, demand and power factor can 
be computed is made by the Sangamo Electric Co. 

By combining the power requirements of the 
3essemer Limestone & Cement Co. and the Metro- 
politan Paving Brick Co. a more uniform load and, 
of course, at a higher demand in kw. was had than 
was possible by each having its own separate load. 
This enables the two concerns to share in the sav- 
ings resulting from purchasing power in the higher 
block of energy and demand. 
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The plants have a total connected load of 11,907 
hp., of which 5,628 hp. is in induction motors and 
6,279 hp. is in synchronous motors. The synchro- 
nous motors vary in size from 25 hp. to 900 hp. 
There are 3,800 hp. of synchronous motors con- 
nected to loads by means of magnetic clutches, thus 
making them available for operation with leading 
power factor when loads are off. There are seven 
500-hp. Allis-Chalmers synchronous motors driving 
No. 726 Compeb mills through 60-in. Cutler Ham- 
mer magnetic clutches, and one 300-hp. motor of 
the same make, so connected to a No. 722 Compeb 
mill. All these motors are equipped with General 
Electric control. The 900-hp. motor is an Allis- 
Chalmers machine, having slip-ring starting and 
synchronous running. It is equipped with Cutler 
Hammer full automatic control. This machine is 
direct-connected to an Allis-Chalmers No. 8745 
Compeb mill. All synchronous motors of 150 hp. 
and under are General Electric with full automatic 
control. There are 20 of these motors which are 
used to operate Wilfley slurry pumps, Ingersoll- 
Rand compressors, Fuller-Kinyon cement pumps 
and various fans. 

This company also operates a Model 125 Marion 
electric shovel which was installed in 1926. This 
unit loads stone at a power cost of less than .51 kw.- 
hr. per ton. This piece of equipment is powered 
and controlled by General Electric apparatus and 
the electrical maintenance on this shovel is ex- 
tremely low. 

The highest measured 15-min. demand during the 
past four years was 5,871 kw., with a monthly 
energy consumption of 3,517,408 kw.-hr. The low- 
est measured 15-min. demand was 197 kw., with an 
energy consumption of 60,908 kw.-hr. 

All the plants except the quarries are located 


POWER-BILL SUMMARY WITH RELATION TO CAPACITOR 


. Meas = 

Year , Reactive | Power ured Actual Bill with Capa 
and Kw. Hr io of Factor De Bill Capa citor 
Month e's é rig citor* Saving* 
1933 

Jan 102,286 | 108,000 83 | 266 |$1,348.62 |$1,048.62 | $300.00 
Feb 72,498 | 114,000 7a 273 | 1,181.24 | 1,083.70 97.54 
Mar. 63,906 180,000 54 228 | 1,183.02 966.74 | 216.68 
Apr. 71,813 186,000 52 328 | 1, 512.82 1,113.28 | 399.54 
May _|1,978,304 | 672,000 95 3,784 |17,739.18 |17,510.24 228.94 
June 1,412,109 | 720,000 90 2,360 |12,388.75 |12,083.12 305.63 
July 1,389,890 | 702,000 90 2,260 |12,072.01 |11,827.02 244.99 
Aug 1,424,294 | 624,000 92 2,256 |12,135.04 |11,901.59 232.75 
Sept 1,391,857 564,000 93 2,224 |12,063.69 {11,716.68 347.01 
Oct 140,219 144,000 80 407 | 2,113.88 | 1,844.34 269.54 
Nov 698,043 150,000 98 1,313 | 6,644.43 | 6,414.20 320.23 
Dec 115,840 30,000 99 516 | 2,159.92 | 1,704.55 455.37 

1934 

Jan 63,960 18,000 99 198 | 1,345.35 959.90 $385.45 
Feb 60,872 30,000 97 205 | 1,221.39 939.23 282.16 
Mar 74,612 36,000 96 265 | 1,524.93 | 1,064.65 160.28 
Apr. 1,180,441 294,000 97 2,288 (10,991.30 |10,742.80 248.50 
May 2,141,807 108,000 98 3,333 |17,606.51 |17,477.21 129.30 
June — 1,232,388 | 396,000 96 2,278 |11,321.99 |11,027.89 294.10 
July 1,159,064 354,000 96 1,998 |10,374.30 |10,122.82 251.48 
Aug 1,240,701 342,000 97 2,278 |11,312.21 |11,025.61 287.10 
Sept 1,316,036 372,000 96 2,262 11,605.68 11,416.15 189.53 
Oct 1,403,628 378,000 97 2.288 12,099.73 |11,858.74 240.99 
Nov 1,330,697 324,000 97 2,232 {11,570.29 |11,387.79 182.50 
Dec 1,222,555 | 306,000 97 2,108 10,915.56 10,610.18 305.38 

$3,256.77 

1935 

Jan 73,663 36,000 98 309 | 1,578.84 1,105.82 $473.02 
Feb 63,536 12,000 100 292 | 1,491.65 | 1,003.65 488.00 
Mar 77,860 24,000 99 356 | 1,717.10 | 1,202.77 514.33 
Apr 189,164 72,000 96 836 | 2,955.60 | 2,695.06 260.54 
May 1,498,565 270,000 98 2,852 13,491.48 13,340.11 ISL oe 


*The savings in 1933 up to and including October are estimates. The capa 


citor was installed in October, and the amounts for the succeeding months are 


the results of metering 
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within a half-mile radius of the cement plant, which 
uses 90 per cent. of the total power, and therefore 
all can be economically served with power at 2,300 
v. Power is purchased from the Pennsylvania 
Power Co. at 66,000 v., 3-phase 60-cycle, stepped 
down to 2,300 v. and distributed through a joint 
central substation, located at the cement plant, to 
the other plants. Each plant is, of course, metered 
at this substation and the costs divided accordingly. 

The Bessemer company purchases power, as do 
most large consumers, on a yearly contract and the 
bill is rendered monthly. In normal periods of op- 
eration the total bills run from $20,000 to $30,000 
per month. This bill is the total of energy charge 
or cost for the number of kw.-hr. plus the demand 
charge or cost for the highest average kw. of de- 
mand in 15 min. for the month corrected for power 
factor. 

The method of correction is this. For a power 
factor below 75 per cent. the demand billing is in- 
creased in the ratio that 80 bears to the actual power 
factor in per cent., while for a power factor above 
85 per cent. the demand billing is decreased in the 
ratio that 80 bears to the power factor in per cent. 
It is possible to control both parts of the bill to 
some extent by control of the power factor of the 
system, and the method used by the Bessemer com- 
pany and the results obtained therefrom may be of 
interest. 

The effect of the power factor may be more 
readily seen when a load of 3,600 kw. with a powe! 
factor of 95 per cent. gave a demand billing of 3,032 
kw. with 1,558,544 kw.-hr., which made a total bill 
of $15,279.63, and the same load with a 90 per cent. 
power tuckes gave a demand billing of 3,200 kw. 
with a total cost of $15,667.63, a difference of 
$388.29. 

At first it was indicated that running the syn- 
chronous motors, that were equipped with magnetic 
clutches, as condensers when their loads were off 
would raise the system power factor and thus de- 
crease the demand billing. This practice is common 
and in some instances may result in a saving, but 
in order to be certain the Bessemer company made 
use of its test instruments. The motor manufacturer 
also furnished curves of a motor’s performance. 
The test instruments showed that a 500-hp. syn- 
chronous motor running without load and fully ex- 
cited used 27.6 kw. without allowance for line and 
rheostat losses. This amount was slightly higher 
than that given by the manufacturer. The opera- 
tion of this motor cost $198.72 per month for the 
energy consumed, plus the additional charge for the 
demand which amounted to $33.12, or a total of 

$231.84. During the shut-down period this figure 
of $231.84 was nearly doubled as the cost of energy 
and the demand for lower amounts of power were 
considerably higher. The corrective effect was 150.4 
kv.-a., which was considerably below the figure 
given by the manufacturer. To offset this cost of 
$231.84, the metering equipment showed that this 
motor tended to raise the power factor by correct- 
ing for 108,288 reactive kv.-a. hr. This was figured 
against power bills for various months having dif- 
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Diagram illustrating use of load-limiter control of the 500-hp. 
mill motors. 


ferent load conditions and it was found that in every 
case it was costly to operate this motor to correct 
power factor due to the high losses. Unfortunately 
no chart or graph can be drawn that will show the 
relation of these data to the bills due to the many 
variables involved. 

From these data it was seen that a capacitor 
would be the correct device to correct the condi- 
tion, and the size was determined by the following 
method. During the months of complete shut-down 
of all operations except for packing cement, operat- 
ing the necessary water pumps and lighting, the de- 
mand varied from 228 kw. at 54 power factor to 
328 kw. at 52 power factor. It was therefore de- 
cided to add 300 kv.-a. in capacitors to the line with 
the expectation of a power factor of above 90 as the 
result. 

The estimated saving on the power bill was put 
at $275 per month for shut-down periods with a 
widely-varying amount for operating periods. The 
fact that the savings exceeded the estimates was 
due to conservative estimates and to the fact that 
during shut-down periods, when the supply voltage 
is high, the capacitor exceeded its rating by 8 per 
cent. 

The accompanying table gives the actual results 
from the installation of this capacitor equipment. 
All the figures since October, 1933, are the results 
of accurate metering and are not in any sense esti- 
mates. While the savings are credited to the ca- 
pacitor, the metering and testing equipment should 
at least be credited with a sizable portion. 

The capacitor installed cost $2,745 plus installa- 


P 


tion charges of $42.00, and from the table it can 
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be seen that in 9 months it paid for itself and is 
earning 1,174 per cent. annually. This capacitor is 
a 300-kv.-a. unit manufactured by General Electric 
Co. It is mounted in a 400-kv.-a. frame, so that if 
additional correction should be necessary, it can be 
very easily and cheaply added. 

In line with its policy regarding power-factor sav- 
ing, the company installed a new 300-hp. 80-per 
cent, synchronous motor on May 1, 1935, driving 
a hammer-mill. The additional cost of this type of 
motor over the usual induction motor is justified 
in the saving of $51.00 per month on the demand 
charge plus the additional advantage of raising the 
power factor on a circuit which before had a very 
low power factor of 56 per cent. This motor is a 
300-hp. .8-per cent. Allis-Chalmers machine with a 
full automatic push-button control by General Elec- 
tric and starts with full across-the-line 2,300 volt- 
age. It drives a 60-in. Dixie hammer-mill direct 
through a Falk coupling. Although very severe 
starting conditions are encountered and a varying 
load in operation, this equipment is proving very 
satisfactory. 

The other method to reduce power cost, beside 
power-factor control, was the direct control of 
“peak” demand loads. This called for close coép- 
eration of the various departments as well as a 
method of limiting the “peak” demand automati- 
cally. A recording demand meter with alarm con- 
tacts was therefore installed in the substation and 
connected with suitable relays so as to automatically 
release the magnetic clutch on any one of the 500-hp. 
mill motors when the predetermined “‘peak’”’ demand 
limit was reached. This device, together with all 
the wiring from the substation to the mills, cost ap- 
proximately $500, and it pays for itself at least once 
annually and without any serious interruption in 
production. As the demand charge for the Bessemer 
company approximates $1.20 per kw. per month 
during operating periods, it can readily be seen that 
the removing of 1 mill, or 350 kw. of demand, at the 
critical time means a considerable saving. The de- 
mand meter used on this control is a General Elec- 
tric unit with Westinghouse relays and circuit- 
breakers. 





Asphalt Production in 1954 

Revived activity in highway construction, stimu- 
lated by allotments of Federal funds, and a some- 
what greater demand for roofing raised production 
both of petroleum asphalt and of native asphalt and 
bitumen from 1933 to 1934. Refinery production of 
asphalt increased 16 per cent. from 2,456,051 short 
tons in 1933 to 2,840,496 tons in 1934, according to 
figures compiled by the Bureau of Mines, Depart- 
ment of the Interior. Domestic demand increased 12 
per cent., from 2,296,046 tons in 1933 to 2,569,395 
tons in 1934. Exports of petroleum asphalt espe- 
cially to northern and western Europe and to the 
Far East increased from 204,032 short tons in 1933 
to 223,906 tons in 1934. Imports of asphalt and bi- 
tumen, however, decreased from 21,706 short tons 
in 1933 to 15,679 tons in 1934. 
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MEN of tHe 
INDUSTRY 


A G. CARLSON, chief engineer of 
.the Universal Atlas Cement Co., 
Chicago, Ill, has been with that 
company for 32 years. He started as 
designer at its Buffington, Ind., plant and 
20 years ago was appointed to his present 
position. Prior to his connection with 
Universal Atlas he was with the Sandusky 
(now Medusa) company and designed 
and built its plant at Syracuse, Ind. Mr. 
Carlson is a member of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers, West- 
ern Society of Engineers and Chicago 
Engineers’ Club. Since 1915 he has been 
a member of the Portland Cement Asso- 
ciation’s Conservation Committee whose 
object is to secure more efficient and 
economical plant operation. 
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Personal Mention 














M. E. Crosby, who has been engaged 
in the designing and building of ce- 
ment mills and grain elevators for 
many years, is now associated with the 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction L£o., 600 
Mutual Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. Mr 
Crosby was formerly with the Mac- 
donald Engineering Co., and before that 
with the Burrell Engineering & Con- 
struction Co. 


Frank B. Ungar has just been made 
assistant sales manager of the Ludlow- 
Saylor Wire Co. of St. Louis, Co. In 
June he completed his 35th year of 
service with the company. 


J. N. Bauman, 
assistant 
manager of the 
White Motor com- 


sales 


pany, has been 
made general sales 
manager. In his 


new position, Mr. 
bauman will di- 
rect the sales ac- 
tivities of White 
through a world- 
wide sales organ- 
ization of 80 direct 
factory branches 
and several hun- 
dred dealers. He 
succeeds George F., 
Russell, resigned 





J. N. Bauman 


William Fair Hutchinson, member of 
the board of directors of the Monarch 
Cement Co., was elected sec.-tr. of the 
company upon the death of F. A. Weolf 
who occupied the position 


L. F. Livingston, manager of the Ag- 
riculture Extension Section of the Ex- 
plosives Department of the du Pont Co., 
has been elected president of the Ameri- 
can Society of Agricultural Engineers 
at the annual meeting of the society at 
the University of Georgia, Athens, Ga. 


A. G. Forssell, who has been with the 
Morris Machine Works, of Baldwins- 
ville, N. Y., since 1922, has been ap- 
pointed chief engineer of the company 


Charles W. Dan- 
iels, who recently 
was in charge of 
the Philadelphia 
office of the Har- 
nischfeger Corp. of 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
has been appointed 
general sales man- 
ager of the entire 
line of Harnisch- 
feger products. He 
Will be located at 
the home office of 
the corporation in 


Milwaukee, Wis C. W. Daniels 


Arch Miller has been appointed pack- 
ing representative for the United States 
Rubber Products, Ine., in the Pittsburgh 
district 
Norman V. Geyer, formerly § chief 
chemist and assistant superintendent 
of the Pennsylvania-Dixie Cement Corp 
plant at Kingsport, Tenn., has been 
made superintendent of that plant. He 
joined the Penn-Dixie staff as chemist 
and was later made assistant superin- 
tendent. He graduated in chemical en- 
gineering from Purdue University in 
1918. 


H. P. Bacon, for the last five years in 
charge of engineering work in the 
heating and drying department of Rob- 
ertson & Co., Inec., has been made sales 
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manager of the Northern Blower Co., 
Cleveland, according to M. A. Eiben, the 
company’s president and general man- 


K. M. Confer, who was general super- 
intendent of the Alabama Lime and 
Stone Corp., from 1920 to 1931, and has 
had extensive experience in the cement 
field, was appointed superintendent of 
the Muscle Shoals White Lime Co., Shef- 
field, Ala. 


Felix Guenther, Jr., for nine years 
general superintendent of the Kings- 
port, Tenn., plant of the Pennsylvania 
Dixie Cement Corp., has just been made 
chief engineer of the company Prior 
to joining this company he had been for 
ten years general superintendent of the 
Clinchfield Portland Cement Co, and be- 
fore that had served other companies 
in the same capacity. 





Obituary 





Stephen Sparks, 16, son of H Ss 
Sparks, superintendent at the quarry of 
the Southwestern Portland Cement Co., 
at El Paso, Texas, was crushed to death 
at the quarry, June 26, by a shower of 
rock from a premature explosion of 
dynamite. 


Burney L, Cox, 73, president of the 
Cement Products Co., of Birmingham, 
Ala., died at his home May 22, in Bir- 
mingham, 


Franklin T. Brodix, 66, president of 
the Monon Stone Co., died May 27, at 
his country estate near Bloomington, 
Ind. 


F. A. Woolf, 78, sec.-tr., and membet 
of the executive committee of the Mon- 
arch Cement Co., died June 9, at his 
home in Wichita, Kan. Mr. Woolf was 
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Coming 
Events 


A 


July 3-5, 1935, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Annual convention, American 
Society of Civil Engineers 


July 17, 1935, LeRoy, N. Y. 
Annual meeting, New York State 
Crushed Stone Assn 


August 19-24, 1935, San Fran- 
ciseo, Cal. Annual convention, 
American Chemical Society. 


October 14-18, 1935, Louisville, 
Ky.— 24th Annual Safety Con 
National Safety Council, 


eress, 


Ine, 


December 2-7, 1935, New York, 
N. ¥.—Exposition of Chemical In- 
dustries, 


December 9-12, 1935, Miami, Fla. 
Annual convention, American 
Assn, of State Highway Officials 











elected sec.-tr. of the company at the 
annual meeting held last February. He 
succeeded Fred H. Rhode who became 
president of the company on the deatt 
of H. F. G. Wulf 


Harry R. Welch, 58, general supe! 
intendent of the Marble Cliff Quarries 
Co., of Columbus, O., died June 21, at his 
home in Columbus 


John O, Bainter, 35 well-known 
Zravel-pit operator, was crushed to 
death on June 3, beneath a truck at his 
home near Goshen, Ind 


Link-Belt Appoints New 
Kentucky Agent 


Henry A. Petter Supply Co., Paducah, 
Ky., has been appointed by the Link Belt 
Co., Shovel and Crane Div., as distributors 
ot Link-Belt crawlers, mounted shovels, 
cranes, draglines, and track-type locomo- 
tive cranes. 


United States Rubber Products, Ih 
Mechanical Goods Div., announces its New 
Orleans branch, formerly located it Lu 
Sulton St., is now located at 440 Canal St 


NEW CORPORATIONS 


THE BRIGHTON SAND Co., 1310 Majestic 
Bldg., Detroit, Mich. Capital stock $75,000 
of which $10,000 is paid in. 


THE MICHIGAN STONE Co., 14100 Welland 


Av., Detroit, Mich Capital $10,000 of 
which $3,000 is paid in. To operate 
quarry. 
THE LIME Rock Co., Miami, Fla. Incor 
porators, E. B. Mills and F. G. Murphy, J! 
THE ARROWHEAD GRAVEL Co., Watson, 


Calif. Capital $5,000. Incorporators, John 
KE. Porter, Charles E. Bloom and A. J. 
Wilson 

MorSE CRUSHED Rock Co., Portland, Ore 
Capital 1,000 shares of n. p. v. Officers, 
Clement V. Morse, president, South Port- 
land; and Freeman Etheridge, Jr., Port- 
land. 

E. T. Siiper, Inc., 201 East Market St., 
New Albany, Ind. Capital stock 4,000 
shares n. p. v. Incorporators, Edward T 
Slider, Chester C. Slider, Clarence N 
Slider, Walter Slider, Osborne G. Reilly 
and Charles D. Kelso. To engage in sand 
gravel and coal business 

LANNON STONE SALES ASSN., Inc., Mil 
waukee, Wis. Capital 500 shares of n. p. v 
common stock. Incorporators, A. C. Swal- 
low, Jr., C. A. Starkweather, A. L. Schnei 
der. To mine stone and mineral 

THE CLEMENTE Bros. SAND & GRAVEI 

Inc., Rensselaer, N. Y. Capital 50 shares 
par value of $100. Incorporators, Salvator 
Clemente, Mary Clemente and Carmine 
Clemente. 
Babylon 
N. Y. Capital $25,000. Consolidation of 
the Lensch Sand & Gravel Co., Frank J. 
Lensch Trucking Corp., and Lensch Con 
crete Products Co. Incorporators, Frank 
J. Lensch, Julius Lensch and Marguerit« 
lL. Lensch 


LENSCH SAND & GRAVEL Co 


THE TOPEKA SAND Co., Topeka, Kar 
Capital $10,000. Taken over the We 


Sand Co. Officers, Otis S. Allen, president 
H. S. Blake, list vice-president; | \ 
Laughead, 2nd vice-president, secretary 
treasurer. Other persons interested in the 


firm are W W Payne, G. S. Aller ind 
J. M. Rankin. To operate two sand plants 
on Kaw River 

KENTUCKY Louisvill kK 
Capital $7,500. Incorporators, Thomas B 
Bullitt, Wiley B. Bryan and John N 
Mackall 


STONE Co., 
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Foreign Developments 














Properties of Cement 
for Road Construction 


The use of cement as a road-build- 
ing material has received a great im- 
petus during the Hitler régime in 
Germany, not only because of the 
great network of state roads that are 
being executed but also because of 
the greater preference now given to 
concrete highways. Dr. G. Haeger- 
mann consequently reviews, in an ad- 
dress before the Association of Ger- 
man Portland Cement Manufacturers, 
published in Zement for April 18, 1935 
(24:243-248), the characteristics of 
cement, in relation to its preparation, 
necessary for maximum utility in 
road construction. 

The raw material, he says, must be 
sufficiently finely ground and _inti- 
mately mixed. The clinker must be 
sharp burned, and must contain only 
slight amounts of uncombined lime. 
As to chemical composition, the pro- 
portion of the bicalcium silicate and 
tricalcium aluminate should not be 
too high; the same is true for mag- 
nesia. The clinker should not be too 
finely ground. The fineness of the 
cements customarily on the German 
market is sufficient for the production 
of strength in road work. Materials 
that increase shrinkage should not be 
admixed with the cement. 

Dr. Haegermann argues that the 
standard tests now written for cement 
are not adequate for judging a cement 
for highway construction; it would be 
preferable to provide a strength test 
method that is based on plastic 
mortar, and additional tests should be 
provided for shrinkage, elasticity and 
inclination to the formation of cracks. 


**‘Brownmillerite’? Cement 
Developed for Sea Work 


Recent publications by Dr. Ferrari 
on the subject of special high-strength 
cements recall an experience of the 
Chee Hsin Cement Co., Tangshan, 
China, with a special cement for con- 
struction in sea water. It was decided 
to reduce the alumina reactions in the 
cement by the addition of materials 
high in iron oxide, which hindered the 
formation of tricalcium aluminate and 
brought about the formation of tetra- 
calcium aluminate ferrite (Brown- 
millerite). At the same time experi- 
ments were made to produce from the 
available raw materials a serviceable 
puzzuolan to combine the free lime 
liberated in the hydration of the ce- 
ment. This was done by thermal 
treatment of a shale found in the 
vicinity of the plant. Strength tests 
made with this shale, heated to vari- 
ous temperatures and either cooled in 
air or quenched in water, showed most 
favorable results when the material 
was heated to around 600 deg. C. and 
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cooled in air. 

Comparative tests on specimens 
immersed in distilled water and con- 
centrated sea water, respectively, were 
then made with normal cement, 
“Brownmillerite cement” and_ the 
Brownmillerite cement with the shale 
puzzuolan admixture. The specimens 
immersed in sea water were also pre- 
pared with sea water as mixing water, 
and would probably have shown even 
better strengths if soft water had been 
used for mixing. The tensile strengths, 
by Kihl’s “miniature” testing process, 
to 90 days, are shown in the table. 

**Miniature’’ Tensile Strength 
(kg. per sq.cm.) 
7 14 21 28 60 90 
Binder StorageDays Days Days Days Days Days 
Portland 
cement 
Distilled 


water .. 20,6 21,8 22,8 24,1 
Concentrated 

sea water. 9,9 10,6 8,0 6,3 7,4 6,6 
Brownmillerite 

cement 

Distilled 

water . 22 5 23,1 24,3 24,3 


Concentrated 
sea water.12,6 12,0 13,6 13,4 17,8 18,7 
90% Brown 
millerite 
cement 
10% 
shale: 
Distilled 
water .... 24,6 27,0 28,3 30,1 
Concentrated 
sea water. 16,8 19,8 20,3 20,5 
Aside from the increased resistance 
to sea water because of the absence 
of tricalcium aluminate, it is to be 
expected that this cement would be 
distinguished by favorable properties 
as to shrinkage and as to heat devel- 
opment in setting and hardening.— 
Wang Tao, Chee Hsin Cement Co. 
(Tangshan, China), in Tonindustrie- 
Zeitung 59:178-179, Feb. 14, 1935. 


Kiln in Spain Produces 
Cement and Molten [ron 


The first application of the Basset 
process for the simultaneous produc- 
tion of molten iron and cement clinker, 
outside the factory of the inventor, 
has been made at the Moncada plant 
of the Asland company in Spain. 
The process is employed in one of the 
three kilns of the plant, modified in 
some respects as required for the 
changed operation, and after a period 
experimentation and observation it is 
now felt that the operation has reached 
a point of complete normality. 

The raw materials employed are 
iron ore, coal and limestone, and the 
components of all three minerals are 
completely utilized in recombining into 
iron and cement clinker, leaving no 
waste or “by-product.” The kiln op- 
erates by the dry process. At the 
entrance to the kiln the mixture be- 
comes slightly moist. At about 3 m. 
from the head of the kiln is a hole 
through which the molten iron is dis- 





charged at every revolution of the 
kiln, while the cement clinker pours 
continuously from the upper end of 
the kiln, as in the usual rotary cement 
kiln. One of the most striking fea- 
tures of the process is the way in 
which the two materials completely 
separate before being discharged. 

The iron and the cement produced 
are of high quality. The iron con- 
tains around 4 per cent. carbon and 
traces of phosphorus. It is low in 
Iron with 3 
per cent. of magnesium, maintaining 
the carbon at 4 per cent., has also 
been produced, making a good mate- 
rial for the manufacture of steel in 
the Siemens Martin kiln. As for the 
cement, it possesses all the normal 
characteristics for this product. 
Patricio Palomar Collado in Cemento 
(Barcelona) 7:121-127, March, 1935. 


silicon and miunganese. 


Observations on Freeing 
of Heat in Set of Cement 


A summary of an investigation of 
the physical phenomena accompanying 
the setting of various cements, con- 
ducted by P. Erculisse and A. O. 
Purdon, is published in Revue des Ma- 
teriaux de Construction for May, 1935 
(No. 308, p. 129). The investigation 
of changes of volume was conducted 
according to Le Chatelier’s method, 
and gave the same results: fused 
(alumina) cement gave a much 
greater change of volume than the 
portland cements, while the volume 
change of the metallurgical cements 
was practically nil. 

For observing the quantity of heat 
liberated the investigators used a dif- 
ferent calorimeter from that employed 
by M. Marcotte in his earlier studies 
of the same phenomenon, and although 
their observations tend in the main to 
confirm his they differ considerably in 
certain details. The cures on which 
the liberation of heat was charted have 
a direct relation to the speed of the 
between cement and water, 
the latter depending on several fac- 
tors: chemical nature of the system, 
temperature, and fineness of grinding. 
The influence of alumina is very clear. 
Its reaction is lively, the set 
rapid and the heating considerable. 
The heating of Portland cements ap- 
proaches that of alumina cements as 
the quantity of alumina contained in 
them increases. The “metallurgical” 
and the “iron” cements have a quite 
different rate of set and are remark- 
able for the slowness of the liberation 
of heat during the reaction. A special 
cement, patented by M. Purdon and 
composed of slag mixed with a solu- 


reaction 


very 


tion of soda or of sodium carbonate 
and lime, is remarkable for the high 
strengths its gives at the end of a 
very short time. The development of 


Continued on Page 52 
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Traffic News and Comment 











Legislation from adding the surcharges to the rates 27,012, Chattanooga Glass Co., Chatta- 
on the products mentioned has been heard nooga, Tenn. v. Pennsylvania et al. 

The long-expected transportation pro by a three-judge court (See PIT AND Limestone.—Reparation is sought on an 
gram of the administration has been held QuARRY, June, 1935, p. 48.) The court in allegation of unreasonable rates on lime- 
up from time to time on account of what denying the injunction pointed out that the stone from Thomasville, Pa., to Bridge- 
was considered by the 1dministration rates were not prescribed by the Commis- ton, N. J., in a complaint filed in I. C. C 
more important matter At various press sion as reasonable rates; that the Com- Docket No. 26,990, Owens-Illinois Glass 
onferences during the month of May the mission had not passed on the reasonable- Co., Toledo, O. v. C. R. R. of N. J. et al. 
president stated that he expected to have ness of the rates, but that the rates were Sand.—New rates and reparation ars 
1 message for Congress on transportation merely carrier-made rates and as_ such sought and a violation of Sec. 1 alleged 
SOO! The decisions of the Supreme Court were subject to review by the Commission on molding sand from Ushers and Round 
in the Schechter case and in the Railroad The court further pointed out that the Lake, N. Y., to Bristol, Conn., in a com- 
Labor Retirement Act case have furthe1 proper procedure was by a petition to the plaint filed in I. C. C. Docket No. 26,978, 
postponed the innouncement of a definite Commission for a hearing on the reason- Sessions Foundry Co., Bristol, Conn. v. N 
program of tr insport ition legislation ibleness of the rates, and that if com Y N H « H. et al. 

Title I of the emergency railroad trans- plainants felt that they had been damaged Violation of Secs. 1 and 4 is alleged and 
portation act, 1933, would have expired bs by reason of the increased rates they reparation asked for in connection with 
limitation at midnight, June 16, had not might petition the Commission for repara- the rates on sand from Wedron, IIl., to 
the Congress passed a resolution extending tion. New York, N. Y., and Hillside, N. J., in 
the provisions of the act for another year. The Commission has denied the petition a complaint filed in I. C. C. Docket No 
This title provided for the office of a fed of the National Crushed Stone Assn. and 26,986, Amersil Co., Inc., Hillside, N. J. 4 
eral codrdinator of transportation, an of- others for reconsideration and cancellation C. B. & Q. et al 
fice held by Commissioner Eastman. The of the emergency charges on crushed Reparation is sought and violation of 
thought behind the creation of this office stone, sand, gravel, slag and related com Sec. 1 alleged on sand from Ottawa and 
was that through the office plans might be modities Wedron, Ill., to Salem and Newark, O., 
made that would result in reducing the The Tennessee Commission in granting in a complaint filed in I. C. C. Docket No 
cost of railroad transportation The act certain increases has exempted agricul- 26,999, Mullins Mfg. Corp. et al., Salem, 
provided, however, that in making any tural limestone The Alabama Commis O. v. B. & O. et al 
changes in the operation of the railroads sion refused to allow the emergency A See. 1 complaint asking reparation on 
no reduction was to be made in employ charges on the common aggregates, agri- molding and foundry sand from points in 
ment cultural limestone and on lime The Ar- New York and New Jersey to Bristol, 

During the two years in which the co kansas Commission has included the com- Conn., in I. C. C. Docket No. 26,978, Sub 
ordinator has been working under the act mon aggregates in the list of items not No 1, Sessions Foundry Co., Bristol, 
creating the office his hands have been tied subject to the increased charges. Florida Conn. v. N. Y. N. H. & H. 
by the labor provisions of the act and very has exe mpted agricultural limestone ; Ken- A Sec. 1 complaint seeking reparation on 
little has been accomplished Shippers tucky, crushed stone, sand, gravel and molding and foundry sand from points in 
and railroads have had ample opportunit) other aggregates ; and Louisiana has listed New York and New Jersey to Whitins 
to submit facts, figures and opinions to the agricultural limestons 1s an exempted Mass., in I. C. C. Docket No. 27,010, Whit 

ordinator through the medium of item. In West Virginia the increases weré ins Machine Works, Whitins, Mass. v. N 

answers to numerous questionnaires sub not allowed on ground or agricultural Y. N. H. & H. et al 
mitted by him. The cost of the adminis limestone, and in South Dakota permission A similar complaint involving like ship 
tration of the act is borne by the railroads to increase the rates on aggregates was ments with same complainant and same 
who paid about $400,000 the first vear and withheld. Ex Parte 115 defendants filed as Sub. No. 1 to Docket 
more than FIOVU,UUY the second yeal Sand The Commission h is AW irded No. 27,010. 
There is now the question of whether the reparation on finding that the rate on A complaint attacking the rates on proc- 
act is constitutional in view of recent court sand from Hawarden, Ia.. to Canistota. essed silica sand and crude sand from Ot- 
decisions and it is possible that the car S. D.. was unreasonable to the extent it tawa, Ill., to Barberton, O., as violating 
riers may soon decide to ignore the labo exceeded 60 ¢c. per ton on shipments made Sec. 1, and a prayer for reparation has 
provisions of the act, thereby bringing this between Aug. 26. and Oct. 2, 1932 Ce been filed in I. C. C. Docket No. 27,031 
legislation before the court Docket No. 26,656, C. A. Wagner Construc Babcock & Wilcox Co., New York, N. Y 

Representative Pettengill has_ intro tion Co. v. C. & N. W. B. & O. et al 
duced a bill in the House repealing the New rates and reparation are sought on 
fourth section of the Interstate Commerce 7 . >D an allegation of violation of Sec. 1 on the 
Act This section makes it unlawful to Examiners Reports shipment of industrial sand from Wrights 
charge more for transportation for a short Cement Examiner Horace W Johnson N. J., Schenectady, Aqueduct and Ushers, 
haul than for a long haul, the short haul has recommended that the Commission N. Y., to Atkins, N. Y., via interstate 
being in the same direction and included ward $1,033.60 reparation on a finding routes, in a complaint filed in I. Cc. C 
within the long-haul route, and the kind that the rate on Portland cement from Docket No 27,032, Columbia Machine 
of property being the same, except that Hannibal (Ilasea Jet.), Mo., to Evansville, Works and Malleable Iron Co. v. D. & H 
the Commission is authorized to grant re 


Ind., for river movement beyond was un- 
reasonable to the extent it exceeded 11 ¢ 
not subject to the emergency charge on 
18 car-loads shipped on Aug. 15, 1933, in 


f f 


lief from the operation of this section t 
meet water competition or for other stated 


reasons 


Foreign from page 51 


At the hearing before the subcommitte: I. C. C. Docket No. 26,826, Universal Atlas heat liberated is, however, extremely 
of the House committee on interstate and Cement Co. v. Wabash et al 

foreign commerce on June 17. Johnston B “ ‘ : slow. 

iG . ee fs JORNStON Sand Examiner Henry B. Armes pro é . 

Campbell i former member of. the Con poses that the Commission award repara The results do not confirm the re- 
a SEO TSE Se. Seerenenents tion on finding that certain rates on cor lation which Marcotte believed he had 
ee eee ee ae ee sand to New Brunswick, N. J., be found been able to establish between the 
endorsed by the National Industrial Trat unreasonable to the extent that they ex antity of heat liberated in set and 
Se League, whose witness states that thé ceeded from Davisville and E. Greenwich, — > Mech nei ner nae os 
public interest is best served when traffi R. I., $2.95 and from Hills Grove, $3.15 the future strengths developed by the 
a aewes to) move tresly over all trans ind on molding sand from Elnora, N. ¥ cement; conclusions of this kind can 
portation agencies The one provision in to the extent it exceeded $1.80 per net ton, 


the section that protects water carriers t not be SO formal. 


car-load minimum weight 90 per cent. of 


some extent Is that In meeting water com the marked capacity of the car, in I. Cc. C 

petition the rate must be reasonably con Docket No. 26,779, International Motor 

pensatory. Frank Ly: ippeared for the Co. v. D. & H. etal Instrument Makers Open 
steamship compani« yperating in inter 


Joint Office in Atlanta 


The Brown Instrument Co., Philadelphia 


coastal service through the Panan Canal r . ° - 
eis pnp tame New Complaints Filed 
having an investment of approximately) 


$100,000,000, opposing this legislation He Lime J. T. Preston, practitioner, of Pa., manufacturers of instruments and 

pointed out that the Commission in its re Roanoke, Va., has filed a complaint at- controls, and the Minneapolis-Honeywell 

ports to Congress has never proposed the tacking the reasonableness of the rate on Regulator Co., Minneapolis, Minn., manu 

repeal of this sectior fluxing lime from Gibsonburg, O., to facturers of control systems and regula 

Laurens, S. C., and praying for reparation tors, have opened a joint office at 303—the 

Recent et oat Decisions in I. Cc. C. Docket No. 27,008 Laurens 101 Marietta Street Bldg., Atlanta, Ga., 

Glass Works, Inc., Laurens, S. C. v. C. & to serve the southeast. Westley R. Moore, 

Advanced Freight Rates The petitior W. C. et al district manager of Brown Instrument Co 

of certain producers if crushed stone, Rates on fluxing lime from Gibsonburg, is manager in charge, with Leon L. Kuem 

sand, gravel and slag, in the court of the O., to Chattanooga, Tenn., in violation of pel, sales engineer; Charles A. Kitzinger 

northern district of Alabama asking for Sec. 1 are alleged and reparation asked for service engineer; and J. A. Crawley, office 
in injunction forbidding the railroads in a complaint filed in I. C. C. Docket No manager, 
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Waste Heat Slurry Drier 
of Vertical Chain Type 


The Polysius Corp., Bethlehem, Pa., an- 
nounces the new Polysius slurry drier de- 
signed to utilize the waste heat from wet- 
process kilns. This drier consists of two 
concentric vertical cylinders which form 
an annular space. Both cylinders are sta- 
tionary and the outside one is insulated 
to reduce radiation losses A conical out 
let to the feed end of the kiln is joined 
to the outer cylinder and the inner cylinder 
is closed at its lower end, serving only as 
a guide to force the hot kiln gases through 
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Vertical waste-heat slurry drier. 








the annular space to the top Chains 
suspended in the annular space serve as 
heat exchange bodies and the slurry feed 
is through jets at the top. The gases from 
the kiln first encounter the dried slurry 
and as they leave the chain system the 
liquid slurry removes much of the dust 
A suction fan collects the exit gases and 
steam. 

The chains are suspended from a sys- 
tem of rotating brackets which are elec- 
trically controlled so that the direction of 
rotation is automatically changed at in- 
tervals. The swinging motion of the 
chains resulting is said to prevent clog- 
ging of the chains by the slurry The 
chains can also be given a vertical mo- 
tion. A gas-tight head connects the lower! 
end of the drier to the kiln and a hori- 
zontal damper allows short-circuiting the 
drier, the gases passing direct to the dust 
chamber and stack. A number of large 
doors give easy access to the interior of 
the drier. The makers claim that this 
drier will increase the output of a kiln 
at least 25 per cent. and decrease the fuel 
consumption a like amount. 


Laboratory Crushers With 
Features of Larger Units 


The American Pulverizer Co., St. Louis, 
Mo., has developed a series of laborator) 
crushers and pulverizers which can be used 
for grinding a large variety of materials 
These small crushers have all the features 
of the larger units made by this compan) 
and are sold on a guaranteed performance 
basis. Included are hammer-mills and two 
sizes of the well-known American ring 
mill, 9-in. by 9-in. and 15-in. by 9-in 

All parts of the housing are machined 
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Ring-roll laboratory pulverizer. 


to fit and insure interchangeability of 
parts Housings are reinforced with ribs 
and the bearing pedestals are cast integral 
with the one-piece lower housing. The 
rotor or cylinder consists of a heavy main 
shaft of alloy steel, cast steel end discs 
and manganese steel rings or hammers. 
The main shaft rotates on SKF ball bear- 
ings which are mounted in dust-tight self- 
aligning pillow blocks As in the large! 
crushers practically all the grinding is 
done on the breaker and grinding plates 
in the front of the grinding chamber. 


Grate Clinker Cooler Uses 
Air Quenching Principle 


The Unax grate cooler developed by F. 
L. Smidth & Co. is based on the air quench 
ing principle and consists of two parts, 
one stationary and one revolving. The 
stationary part comprises an_ insulated 
casing surrounding the outlet end of the 
kiln, and in the bottom of this casing is 
a stationary grate of rigid design The 
revolving part of the cooler is attached to 
the end of the kiln shell and consists 
mainly of conveying flights and scoops 
which rotate with the kiln. The hot clin 
ker is discharged from the kiln through a 
screening ring and falls upon a layer of 
cool clinker resting upon and protecting 
the grate. As the kiln rotates, the flights 
and scoops convey the hot clinker toward 
the outlet end of the grate, spreading the 
layer at an even thickness over the entire 
area of the grate. Atmospheric air for 
cooling the clinker is supplied by means 
of a fan to various compartments beneath 
the grate The air passes through the 
grate and the layer of clinker, the air thus 
being preheated to a high degree whereas 
the clinker is rapidly cooled As the 
grate is stationary and always protected 


























I De oO clinker, and the othe 
part ol the coolet revolve it i slow 
| tl went i tear Is sal t be 
! I 
I preheate it s used for ombus 
tior f tl fuel in the kiln, tl mount 
ntering kiln being regulated in the 
isu way by djusting the kiln dampet 
if t desired to cool the clinker to 
ery tow temperature, a small amount of 
In excess of that required for the con 
tion Introduced and in that case thi 
exces ‘ir will leave the cooler through 
! f stack cuted In the upper end of 
t cooler mantle The air discharged at 
thi point Is comparatively cool and. the 
corresponding heat lo is therefore nes 
rie 
idvantage of the Unax grate 
oler as Immarized by the manufactur 
follow 
Ray ind efficient cooling of the eli 
el Increased fuel economy of the kiln 
ue to the high degree of preheating of 
the ur for combustion through the inti 
mist ontact between the clinker and the 
cooling iil increased grindabilits ind 
lm} quality E cement, through 
tl ipid cooling of the clinker ; lower first 
t of the kiln installation due to the 
mall head room required for the cooler, 
reducing the height of the kiln pie ind 
the kiln buildings no separate motor re 
quired for driving the cooler; low main 
nance cost due to simplicity in design 
ind iow speed of moving parts 
(mon the installations of th cooler 


it 1 interesting to note that the longest 


kiln at present operating in the world is 
juipped with this Smidth Unax grate 
oler The kiln i 12 ft long, having a 
i} it ipproximately 4,000 barrels 
per day, and is in operation at the plant 
of the Tunnel Portland Cement Company, 
near London, England Also that a new 
nstallation at another plant is now being 
made in connection with a kiln still large 
t n th ibe ! mel tt I 





Scraper and Distributor 


The Continental Roll & Steel Foundry 


(‘o Chicago, Ill., announces the new Con 
tinental wagon scraper, a complete dirt 
moving unit of cu. yd. capacity. Thi 
chine is combination scoop-up and 
rmry crapel t hauling dump wagon and 
istributing unit ill operations beir 
performed with onl one handling of the 
terial r} machine will dump back 
| truc in addition to windrow 
I nd stock-pilling It will it wl 
b ‘ b used witl I el o1 
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Air quenching grate-type clinker cooler. 











Heavy-duty wagon scraper. 


dragline and it can be either pulled or 
backed into position 

These units are designed for heavy dig- 
ging work and are built of alloy steels 
throughout The frame is a one-piece 
“Dynamic Steel” casting The bucket, 
dirt-carrying extension apron and rear 
door are alloy plate. Electric welding is 
used throughout The wagon scraper is 
carried on two low-pressure pneumatic- 
tired wheels which are mounted on roller 
bearings. All operations of the scraper 
scooping, hauling and dumping—are con- 
trolled hydraulically by one lever 


Develop Kiln Block With 
Higher Heat Resistance 


Johns-Manville Superex Blocks, used for 
many years by the cement industry for in- 
sulating rotary kilns, were recently im- 
proved to provide even greater heat re- 
sistance than the former material. 
Through the use of a special calcined dia- 
tomaceous earth base the temperature 
limit has been raised from 1600 deg. to 





Kiln being lined with high-temperature resisting 
ocks. 


1900 deg. F. The insulating efficiency of 
the block at high temperatures is also 
said to have been increased. 

Under the severe service to which in- 
sulation is subjected in rotary kilns, the 
method of installing the insulation and re- 
fractory lining is a matter of great im- 
portance. In addition to the high tem- 
perature involved, the lining must with- 
stand rotation, vibration, abrasion, ex- 
pansion and contraction and the continued 
impact of the heavy mass of clinkers. <A 
method which is said to have met with 
unvarying success consists of 2% in. of 
Superex blocks (2 in. at rivets) laid next 
to the shell in a bedding of insulating ce- 
ment and followed by 6 in. kiln blocks 
The refractory lining is bonded to the shell 
with 9 in. kiln blocks on each quadrant 
longitudinally and at approximate 20-ft 
intervals circumferentially 

The increased temperature resistance of 
the new Superex blocks, it is claimed, 
makes it possible to carry insulation far- 
ther into the hot zone of the kiln than has 
been possible in the past 


Portable Bucket Loader 
With Many New Features 


The Portable Machinery Co., division of 
A. B. Farquhar Co., Ltd., York, Pa., manu- 
factures a complete line of Porta convey- 
ors for handling loose materials. This line 
includes flat and trough belt conveyors, 
drag conveyors, sectional conveyors of the 
shuttle type or with tripper, self-feeding 
bucket loaders, and a complete line of port- 





Wheel-mounted bucket loader. 


able loading and unloading conveyors, all 
in a variety of models, sizes and mount- 
ings. The bucket loader, for example, can 
be obtained with wheel or crawler mount- 
ing It has a manganese-tipped spiral 
feed, swiveling spout, and many other fea- 
tures. It has a capacity of from 90 to 120 
tons per hour. 


New 214 Cu. Yd. Electric 
Shovel Has Three Motors 


The Marion Steam Shovel Co., Marion, 
O., has developed the Type 4101—2%-cu 
yd. electrical shovel with three motor 
drive Ward-Leonard control. This ma- 
chine is the smallest in the intermediate 
group of close-coupled quarry-type shovels 
made by this company and has the same 
features of construction as the larger sizes 
These features include’ single-reduction 
herringbone gears for hoisting; live roller 
circle with evenly-distributed rotating 
load; three-motor drive; Ward-Leonard 
control; enclosed non-clogging crawlers; 
manganese steel crawler shoes and sprock- 
ets; long boom section above shipper shaft 
for correct digging angle; triple hitch to 
dipper for hoisting cable. The shovel can 
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A 2'-cu.yd. electric convertible shovel. 


be equipped with any of three combina- 
tions of front end equipment—31-ft. boom 
and 2%-cu. yd. dipper; 34-ft. boom and 
2%-cu. yd. dipper; 36-ft. boom and 2-cu 
yd. dipper. It is also convertible into a 
crane or dragline 

A. four-unit self-contained motor-genera- 
tor set, consisting of an induction motor 
direct-connected to three generators is 
standard equipment on the shovel. Mill 
type, shunt-wound motors are used for 
hoisting, rotating and crowding. 


New Centrifugal Pump Is 
Designed to Handle Slurry 


The Lawrence Machine & Pump Corp., 
371 Market St., Lawrence, Mass., an- 
nounces the “Lawrence” slurry pump 
which has been designed specially to han- 
dle this material. The manufacturers state 
that only three parts of the pump come in 
contact with the slurry and are subject to 
wear, these being the shell, the impeller 
and the suction disc. These parts are of 
simple design, extra heavy, and are made 
of wear-resisting alloy iron, with a Brinell 
hardness of from 600-700. The shell is 
made extra thick with flanges for bolting 
to the disc and slots are used in the flanges 
instead of bolt holes The impeller is 
locked securely on the shaft with a taper 
fit and a nut which fits into a recess in the 
hub. The impeller is of the enclosed type 
with large clearances and passageways 
The shaft is of alloy steel, extra large 
diameter, and is secured in the self-align- 

The pump and the bearings are mounted 





PUMP AND BEARING FRAME 


SUB -BASE 


Cross-section of pump designed especially for slurry handling. 
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on a separate frame or base and the whole 
unit can be lifted out for overhauling and 
replaced readily with another unit without 
disturbing the sub base, the motor or the 
piping. All parts of the pump are renew- 
able and interchangeable. The suction in- 
take is made larger than the discharge 
and is carried all the way back into the 
eye of the impeller. A double stuffing box 
with a water seal chamber in between is 
used, the pressure on each set of packing 
being regulated independently by allowing 
a small quantity of water to flow through 
the sealing chamber. This method is said 
to keep any moisture from being added to 
the slurry and at the same time seals the 
stuffing box against leakage of the slurry 
or the entrance of air and keeps the shaft 
and packing cool. 


Many Improvements Made to 
Grate-Type Clinker Cooler 


The Cement Mill Equipment Co., De- 
troit, Mich., has improved the burner and 
mixing chamber which is a part of the 
Lee Process clinker cooler. The operator 
can now adjust the flame to any position 
desired and has complete control over the 
length of the flame. A mechanical device 
can increase or decrease the turbulence as 
desired. The mixing chamber and _ the 
pipe carrying the secondary air are lined 
with refractory The burner pipe is of 
steel and is surrounded with a jacket of 
heat-resisting alloy. The air space be- 
tween the jacket and the burner pipe pre- 
vents pre-ignition as the secondary ait 
for combustion ranges between 1200 and 
1300 deg. F. 

The method used in sealing the damper 
structure has also been improved. This 
consists of a floating gate which divides 
the receiving chamber from the processing 
and final cooling chambers of the cooler 
This gate and its manifold—or shaft—is 
constructed of heat-resisting alloy and is 
air cooled. It is mounted on ball bearings 
and is so constructed that it will take care 





of any large lump, parts of rings, any ma- 
terial that will pass through the clinker 
chute, and will allow it to pass through the 
cooler without damage to the machine. At 
the discharge end of the processing cham- 
ber a similar gate is employed. 


Flat Belt Cutter Said to 
Use Entirely New Principle 

An 8-in. flat belt cutting tool, which em- 
ploys a new principle in mechanical belt 
cutting, is announced by the Flexible Steel 
Lacing Co., 4607-31 Lexington St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. The cut is made by pushing the 
knife through the belt from one edge to 
the other. The knife is mounted on a 
plunger in a slot and is operated easily by 
a direct arm push without mechanical lev- 
erage. 

The knife, it is claimed, will cut even 
the thickest and toughest belts up to 8 in. 
in width with surprisingly little effort. 
The Knife, of special alloy steel, will make 
several thousand cuts and is easily re- 
placeable. 

The belt is held immovable by the equal- 


FLEXIBLE STEEL LA 
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New type of belt-cutting tool. 


izing clamp or hold down while the cut is 
being made. The clamp is also a guard 
for the blade Clamp and frame are 
strongly built of aluminum alloy, the 
weight of the cutter being only 4 Ibs. and 

ozs. The cutter is used either on the 
bench or up-ended on the floor. 


MANUFACTURERS’ 
PUBLICATIONS 


Portable Conveyors (Portable Ma- 
chinery Co., Div. of A. B. Farquhar Co., 
Ltd., York, Pa.) A pamphlet illustrating 
the uses of the portable conveyors, manu- 


factured by this company, for handling 
loose materials. 

Processing Machinery (The Patterson 
Foundry & Machine Co., East Liverpool, 
0.) A pamphlet illustrating mixers manu- 
factured for the processing industries. 

Lubrication 25 p (Alemite Corp., 
Chicago, Ill.) The Alemite Powergun 
Equipment Catalog describes and _ illus 
trates all equipment and accessories neces 
sary for a complete lubrication job Full 
details and specifications are given. 

Belt Preservatives. (KE. F. Houghton & 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa.) <A folder entitled 

Houghton on Belt Preservatives” gives 
information on how, when and why to use 
i belt preservative. 

Crushers, Grinders and Shredders foi 
the Laboratory. 5 p (American Pulver- 
izer Co., St. Louis, Mo.) A pamphlet de- 
scribing the small crushers, grinders and 
shredders using the rolling ring principle 
introduced and manufactured by this com 
pany 

Gasoline Locomotives. (Vulean Iron 
Works, Wilkes-Barre, Pa.) A pamphlet 
illustrating different types of gasoline loco- 
motives manufactured by this company 

Truck Bodies and Hydraulic Hoists. 7 p. 
(Anthony Co., Ine Streator, Ill.) A folder 


fully illustrating and describing hydraulic 
hoists for truck bodies, truck bodies and 
othe ippliances manufactured by this 
company 

Screens, Grizzlies, and Seal Rings 30 p 
(Huron Industries Co., Alpena, Mich.) \ 
loose leaf pamphlet divided into three se« 
tions, one for seal rings for rotary kilns, 
driers and coolers, another for Heaviduty 
screens, and the other section for grizzlies 
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K NICKERBOCKER 


Soft Stone 
Eliminator i 


Reduces friable material to a percentage that 
will pass specifications. Thus it creates a market for 
gravel formerly unsalable—brings new jobs within 
your bidding range. Built to take extreme punish- 
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Pump Parts: 
Shells 


Impellers 


Side Levers 








WEAR RESISTER 


Protects vital parts from wear 
Prolongs pump life 

Reduces repair costs 
Eliminates costly shutdowns 
Increases production 


The Wear Resister is the most far-reaching 
in dredge pump _history—it 
stops destructive abrasion and gives to 
Diamond Dredge Pumps a new record of 
service. It also may be applied to your 
present pump—let P.M. Co. engineers show 
Write for Bulletin of the ““‘Wear 


development 


PRODUCTS OF P.M. CO. 


Pumps Complete (Wear Resister) — Dipper Teeth — 
Dippers Complete—Crusher Parts—Screen Plates. 


PETTIBONE MULLIKEN CO. 


4712 Division St., Chicago, Ill. 


Dipper Parts: 
Fronts / Black 
Lips | Patent 
Backs 
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Aftercoolers (Air) 

we rthington Pump & Machy 

rp. 

siccaaendteiianiahins Plants 

Hetherington & Berner, Inc. 
Agitating Ladders (Dredge) 
*Eagle Iron Works 

Pettibone Mulliken Co. 
Agitators, Thickeners and Slur- 

ry Mixers 

*Hardinge Co 

*Smidth & Co., F. L 
Air Compressors (Portable) 

Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co 

Fuller Co 

Gardner-Denver Co. 

Worthington Pump & Machy 


Corp 
Air Compressors (Stationary ) 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co 
Fuller Co 


Gardner-Denver Co. 
Worthington Pump & Machy 
Corp 
Air Filters 
Dracco Corp 

Air Pumps 
Fuller Co 
Gardner-Denver Ce 
Worthington Pump & Machy 

Corp. 
Air Sepx»rators 
Gay, Rubert M 

*Hurdinge Co. 

Raymond Bros. Impact Pulv 
Co 
Universal Road Machy. Co 

Alloys (Steel) 

Ryerson & Son, Joseph T. 

Ash and Refuse-Handling 

Equipment 

*Allen-Sherman-Hoff Co. 

American Manganese Steel 
Co. 

Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 

Hetherington & Berner, Inc. 

*Link-Belt Co. 
*Robins Conveying 

Automatic Feeaers 

American Manganese Steel 
Co 
Fuller Co 

*Hardinge Co 
*Link-Belt Co. 

Automatic Weighers 
Fuller Cx 

Babbitt Metal 

Ryerson & Son, Joseph T. 

Backfillers 
*Harnischfeger Corp 
*Lima Locomotive Works, 

Ine. 

Balls (Grinding) 

*Hardinge Co. 

*Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 

Eng. Corp. 

Balls (Tube-Mill, ete.) 
*Allis-Chalmerg Mfg. Co. 
*Hardinge Co. 

*Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 

Eng. Corn. 

*Smidth & Co., F. L. 

Bearings (Anti-Friction) 

Hetherington & Berner, Inc 

*Link-Belt Co. 

*Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
Sprout, Waldron & Co. 

Belt Fasteners 

Flexible Steel Lacing Co. 

Belting 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 

*Link-Belt Co. 

Republic Rubber Co, 

*Robins Conveying Belt Co 
Sprout. Waldron & Co. 
Tnited States Rubher Co 

*Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Worthington Pump & Machy 

Corp. 
Belt Lacings 
Flexible Steel Lacing Co. 

Belting (Multiple V) 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Republic Rubber Co, 

Belts (Fan) 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co 
Republic Rubber C 
nited States R ibe r Ce 
Bin-Dicator 
Ripley Mfg. Co 


Belt Co. 


Bin Gates 
*Allen-Sherman-Hoff Co. 
*Allixs-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Fu lle r Cc 0, 
Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 

*Hendrick Mfg. Co. 

Iowa Mfg. Co. 

*Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 

Eng. Corp. 

*Link-Belt Co. 

McLanahan and Stone Corp. 
Morrow Mfg. Co, 

*Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
Smith Engr. Works 
Sprout, Waldron & Co. 

Sins (Cast Iron) 

*Allen-Sherman-Hoff Co. 

Bins (Steel) 

*Hendrick Mfg. Co. 
Hetherington & Berner, Inc. 
Iowa Mfg. Co. 

*Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 

Eng. Corp. 

*Link-Belt Co. 

McLanahan and Stone Corn. 

*Pioneer Gravel Equip. Mfg 

Co, 

*Robins Conveying Belt Co. 

Sprout, Waldron & Co. 


Blast-Hole Drills (See Drills— 
Blast-Hole) 
Blasting Supplies 
*Ensign-Bickford Co. 
Blocks (Sheave) 
American Manganese Steel 


Co. 
Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 
*Sauerman Bros., Inc. 
Sprout, Waldron & Co. 
Bodies (Motor Truck, Concrete 
Mixing) 
Jaeger Machine Co. 
Boots (Rubber) 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
United States Rubber Co. 
Borings, Core 
Mott Core Drilling Co. 
Pennsylvania Drilling Co. 
Bronze Work (Ornamental) 
Smith Wire & Iron Works, 
7. ee 


Bucket Elevators (See Con 
veyors and Elevators) 
Buckets (Clanrshell, Orange- 

Peel, Etc.) 

Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 
*Harnischfeger Corp. 
*T.ink-Belt Co. 

Pettibone Mulliken Co. 


Buckets (Dump) 
Dempster Brothers, Inc 
Buckets (Dragline—Cableway) 
American Manganese Steel 
Co. 
*Link-Belt Co. 
*Pioneer Gravel Equip. Mfg 
Co. 
*Sauerman Bros., Inc. 
Buckets (Elevator and Convey- 
or) 
Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 
* Hendrick Mig. Co. 
Iowa Mfg. Co. 
*Link-Belt Co. 
Mel.anahan and Stone Corp. 
Pettibone Mulliken Co. 
Pioneer Gravel Equip. Mfg 


( v0 
*Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
Smith Engr. Works 
Sprout. Waldron & Co. 
Buggies (Dump) 
Tourneau, Ine., R. G. 
Bulk-Cement Storage Plants 
Sprout. Waldron & Co. 
Bulldozers 
Le Tourneau, Ine., R. G. 
Cableways 
*American Steel & Wire Co. 
*Link-Belt Co. 
*Roebling’s Sons Co., John A. 
*Sauerman Bros., Ine 
*Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Capstans (See 
Capstans) 
Car Dumpers 
*Link-Belt Co. 
Car Pullers 
*Link-Belt Co. 


Winches and 


Carriers 
*Link-Belt Co. 
*Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
Smith Engr. Works 
Sprout, Waldron & Co. 
Carryalls 
Le Tourneau, Ine., R. G. 
Car Wheels — (See Wheels — 
Car) 
Castings 
American Manganese Steel 
Co 
*Eagle Iron Works 
*Hardinge Co. 
Hetherington & Berner, Inc. 
Iowa Mfg. Co. 
*Kennedy-Van 
Eng. Corp. 
*Link-Belt Co. 
MecLanahan and Stone Corp. 
Pettibone Mulliken Co. 
*Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
Sprout, Waldron & Co. 
Cement Pumps (See Pumps; 
Air Pumps; Pumps, Ce- 
ment Slurry; Pumps, Bulk 
Cement) 
Central Concrete-Mixing Plants 
(Complete) 
Sprout, Waldron & Co. 
Chain (Dredge and Shovel) 
Ryerson & Son, Joseph T. 
Chain Drives 
*Link-Belt Co. 
Chain (Elevating and Convey- 
ing) 
American 
Co. 
Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 
*Link-Belt Co. 
Sprout, Waldron & Co. 
Chutes and Chute Liners 
— Manganese Steel 
0. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Haiss Mfg. Co,, Geo. 
*Hendrick Mfg. Co. 
Iowa Mfg. Co. 
*Link-Belt Co. 
McLanahan ond Stone Corp. 
Morrow Mfg. 
*Robins Conve ying Belt Co. 
*Smidth & Co., F. ; 
Sprout, W aldron x Co. 


Classifiers 
*Deister Machine Co. 
*Hardinge Co. 
Iowa Mfg. Co. 
*Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 
Knickerbocker Co. 
Lewistown Foundry & Ma- 
chine Co. 
*Link-Belt Co. 
Clips (Wire Rope) 
*American Steel & Wire Co. 
*Roebling’s Sons Co., John A. 
*Wickwire Spencer Steel Co 
Clutches 
*Link-Belt Co. 
Sprout, Waldron & Co. 
Coal-Pulverizing EF oe oy 
* Allis-Chalmers Mtg. 
Bonnot Co. 
*Gay, Rubert M. 
*Hardinge Co. 
*Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 
Raymond Bros. Impact Pulv 
0 
*Smidth & Co., F. L 
Wniversal Road Machy. Co. 
Compressors (See Air Com- 
pressors ) 
Concentrators (Slurry) 
*Deister Concentrator Co. 
Concrete Breakers 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co 
Gardner-Denver Co. 
Worthington Pump & Machy. 
Corp. 
Concrete Mixers 
Jaeger Machine Co 
Condensors 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 
Cones (Sand- wate) 
Iowa Mfg. 
*Link-Belt Ay 
Smith Engr. Works 


Conveyor Belting (See Belting) 


Saun Mfg. and 


Manganese Steel 


Conveyor Idlers and Rolls 
Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 
Iowa Mfg. Co. 
*Link-Belt Co. 
*Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
Sprout, Waldron & Co. 


Conveyors and Elevators 
*Allen-Sherman-Hoff Co. 
*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Dracco Corp. 
Fuller Co. 
Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 
*Hendrick Mfg. Co 
Iowa Mfg. Co. 
*Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp 
Lewistown sa oundry & Ma- 
chinery Co. 
*Link-Belt Co. 
McLanahan ond Stone Corp. 
Morrow Mfg. 
New Holland M: achine Co. 
*Pioneer Gravel Equip. Mfg 
*Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
Smith Engr. Works 
Sprout. Waldron & Co 
Universal Road Machy. Co. 


Conveyors (Pneumatic) 


Dracco Corp. 
Conveyors (Ready-Mixed Con- 
crete) 
Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 
Jaeger Machine Co. 
*Link-Belt Co. 
*Robins Conveying Belt Co. 


Coolers (See Kilns and Coolers 
—Rotary) 


Coolers (Clinker) 
*Smidth & Co., F. L 


Correcting Basins 
*Smidth & Co., F. L. 
Couplings (Flexible and Shaft) 
*Link-Belt Co. 
*Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
Sprout, Waldron & Co. 


Couplings (Hose) 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Cu 


Cranes (Crawler and Locomo- 
tive) 
*Harnischfeger Corp. 
°*L _ Locomotive Works, 


eLink Belt Co. 


Cranes (Overhead) 
*Harnischfeger Corp. 
Crasher Parts 
American Manganese Steel 
Co 
*Kennedy- Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp 
McLanahan and Stone Corp 
Pettibone Mulliken Co 


Crushers (Cone) 
Nordberg Mfg. Co. 


Crushers (Hammer) 
*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Bonnot Co. 
*Dixie Machy Mfg. Co. 
*Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 


Crushers (Jaw and Gyratory) 

*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Iowa Mfg. Co. 

*Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 

Lewistown Foundry & Ma- 
chinery Co. 

New Holland mee thine Co. 

Nordberg Mfg. Co. 

*Pioneer Gravel _ Mfg 
Co. 

Smith Engr. Works 

Universal Road Machy. Co. 


Crushers (Roll) 
*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Bonnot Co. 
*Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 
*Link-Belt Co. 
McLanahan and Stone Corp. 
New Holland Machine Co 
*Pioneer Gravel Equip. Mfg 


0. 
*Robins Conveying Belt Co 
Crushers (Rotary) 
*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Bonnot Co. 
New Holland Machine Co 


* See also information in the 1935 Pit and Quarry HANDBOOK. 
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GREATER 
TONNAGE 


with 


HALF THE 
POWER 
Cost 


Guaranteed! 





HE Kennedy Ball Bearing Gearless Gyratory Crusher 
is guaranteed to produce a greater tonnage than any 
other crusher of a given size, with half the power per ton of 
ore. This crusher can be equipped with a synchronous motor 
in its pulley, or driven by flat or V-belt from a standard 
motor. 
The Savings Effected with this crusher are astounding: 
laycbst OF WIAINIERANCE. 6.25 560.6 o.b00 woisieey seaman 80% 
D8 OT ree rer yr ee Ihe entire cost of crusher and 
motor in pulley is amortized annually. 
Sieving test on glacial gravel crushed at the rate of 18 
tons per hour, with No. 19 crusher set to 14 in., and using 
less than 15 hp., follows: 


lh. a cos 200% 
Plus 3 mesh....... , 214% 
Minus 3—Plus 4..... - y <s s:Siacave' ae AR 
Minus 4—Plus 14.......... Sieracaara ante’ . 36% 
Minus 14—Plus 48........ : oe 15% 
Minus 48—Plus 1oo.......... rere 4% 
NiSRYS 300) 5%... a ee : ,os SAK 





KENNEDY 
VIBRATING 
SCREEN 


Built in open or enclosed 
types, in widths ranging 
from 3° to 6’ with one or 
more decks. It can be sus- 
pended, or supported from 
the bottom. 


Suitable for scalping over- 
size from primary crush- 
ers, as well as smaller 
sizes, and chemical prod- 
ucts. 





Che entire screening sur- 
face is effective, thereby 
insuring greatest capacity. 


Equipped with self-aligning main bearings which account for low 
power consumption and also for long life of bearings. 


Screen drive shaft is positioned near the feed end for balancing pur 
poses and is patented. 


Write today for our Catalog No. 16-P-735 


KENNEDY-VAN SAUN 
MFG. & ENG. CORP. 


2 Park Avenue New York, N. Y. 


BRANCH OFFICES Chicage 120 South La Salle St Birminghan Ala 


South 22nd St Seattle, Wash i829 Roosevelt Wa Denver, Cok 1744 Glenari 
Place. San Francisco, Calif 1135 Mission St Los Angeles, Calif 416 Soutt 
Spring St London, England: Bush House Paris, France 40 Rue des Mathurins 
Johannesburg, S. Africa: 73 Cullinan Bldg. Canadian Agents: The William Kennedy 


& Sons, Ltd., Owen Sound, Ont Australian Agents: Walkers Limited, Maryborough, 


Queensland. New Zealand Agents: Booth, MacDonald & (« Ltd., Christchurch. 


July, 1935 





STATIONARY 
AIR OR GAS 


COMPRESSORS 


Single and tw tage designs; belt, di- 
rect-connected motor and steam drive; 


Capacities up 





Originally ... two CP 2200 c.f.m., 
400 hp. motor-driven Gas Com- 
pressors. Later 


“repeat” orders .... “repeat” 
prove merit °'¢°" {or on- 


other of these, 
the third of the trio shown above. 


Recently ... still another “‘re- 
peat” for the same class and 
capacity machine. Four now, 
where three were before... and 
with eight additional CP Com- 
pressors in other plants of this 
prominent gas company, with 
whom compressor reliability is 
an absolute necessity ... twelve 
in all! 


Let us show you why one CP 
Compressor invariably sells the 
next one! 


CHICAGO Faremne se TOOL Pesissesnriamesie 





§ EAST Adth STREET : NEW YORK, N. Y. 

GR 2, "AIR & GAS COMPRESSORS + ROCK DRILLS 

fy 3) EL CTRIC TOOLS + PNEU EUMATIC TOOLS 
‘Comey VACUUM PUMPS & Co! ENSERS 
CHICAGO. PNEUMATIC 
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Crushing Rolls 

*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

American Manganese Steel 
Co. 

Bonnot Co. 

*Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 

*Link-Belt Co. 

MecLanahan and Stone Corp. 
New Holland Machine Co. 
Diesel Engines (See Engines— 

Diesel) 


Dipper Parts 
Pettibone Mulliken Co. 
Dippers and Teeth (Power 
Shovel) 
American Manganese Steel 
50. 
Pettibone Mulliken Co, 
Doors (Iron) 
Smith Wire & Iron Works, 
er. Ps 


Dragline Cableway Excavators 
*Link-Belt Co. 
Dragline Excavators 
*Harnischfeger Corp. 
*Lima Locomotive Works, 
Ine. 
*Link-Belt Co. 
Dredges 
Hetherington & Berner, Inc. 
*Morris Machine Works 
Drilling Accessories 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 
Gardner-Denver Co. 
Worthington Pump & Machy. 
Corp. 
Drilling Contractors 
Hoffman Bros. Drilling Co. 
Mott Core Drilling Co. 
Pennsylvania Drilling Co. 
Drills (Blast-Hole) 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 
Gardner-Denver Co. 
Worthington Pump & Machy. 
Corp. 
Drills (Core) 
Hoffman Bros. Drilling Co. 
Mott Core Drilling Co. 
Pennsylvania Drilling Co. 
Drills (Diamond) 
Chicago Pneumatie Tool Co 
Hoffman Bros. Drilling Co. 
Mott Core Drilling Co. 
Pennsylvania Drilling Co. 
Drills (Rock) 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 
Gardner-Denver Cx 
Worthington P ump & Machy. 
Corp. 
Drill Sharpening Machinery 
Gardner-Denver Co. 
Drill Steel 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 
Drills (Well) (See Drills— 
Blast-Hole) 


Drivee (Multiple, Belt, Chain, 
Rope) 
*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 
Worthington Pump & Machy. 
Corp 
Dryers 


eAllis- Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Bonnot Co. 
*Hardinge Co. 
Iowa Mfg. Co. 
*Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 
Lewistown Fdry. & Mch. Co. 
McLanahan and Stone Corp. 
Dust Arresters 
Dracco Corp 
Ruemelin Mfg. Co. 
Dust-Collecting Systems 
*Allen-Sherman-Hoff Co. 
*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Dracco Corp. 
Raymond Bros. Impact Pulv. 


0 
Ruemelin Mfg. Co 
Dust Conveying Systems 
*Allen-Sherman-Hoff Co. 
Dracco Corp. 
Fuller Co. 
Ruemelin Mfg. Co. 
Dust Handling Systems (Hydro 
Vacuum) 
*Allen-Sherman-Hoff Co. 
Dynamite (See Explosives) 


Electrical Equipment 
*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Elevator Belting (See Belting) 


Elevators (See Conveyors and 
Elevators) 

Eliminators (Soft Stone) (See 
Soft Stone Eliminators) 


Engineers 
*allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Bonnot Co. 

Fuller Co. 

Hetherington & Berner, Inc. 
Iowa Mfg. Co. 
*Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 

Eng. Corp. 

McLanaban and Stone Corp. 
*Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
Ruemelin Mfg. Co. 
*Smidth & Co., F. L. 

Sprout, W aldron & Co. 

Engine Generator Sets 
See Generator Sets (Engine). 

Engines (Diesel) 

Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 

Cummins Engine Co. 

Nordberg Mfg. Co. 

Worthington Pump & Machy. 
Corp. 

Engines (Internal-Combustion) 
Cummins Engine Co. 
Nordberg Mfg. Co. 
Worthington Pump & Machy. 

Corp, 

Engines (Steam) 

*Morris Machine Works 
Nordberg Mfg. Co. 

Excavating Machinery (See 

Shovels; Cranes; Buckets; 
etc.) 

Excavators—Shallow Grading 

(Bucket Elevator Type) 
Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 
Fans (Exhaust) 
*Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 

Feeders 

*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
American Manganese Steel 


Co. 
Bonnot Co. 
Fuller Co. 


*Hardinge Co. 
Iowa Mfg. Co. 
*Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 
*Link-Belt Co. 
Morrow Mfg. Co. 
*Pioneer Gravel Equip. Mfg 


Co. 
*Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
Smith Engr. Works 
Sprout, Waldron & Co. 
Feed Water Heaters 
Worthington Pump & Machy 
Corp. 
Fencing (Woven Wire) 
*American Steel & Wire Co. 
— Wire & Iron Works, 
. 


Fire Escapes 
— Wire & Iron Works, 
is es 


Floor Sweeping Systems (Iy- 
dro Vacuum) 
*Allen-Sherman-Hoff Co. 
Forges (Oil) 
Gardner-Denver Co. 
Fuses (Detonating) 
*Ensign-Bickford Co. 
Gaskets 
Goodvear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Republie Rubber Co, 
Gasoline Engines (See Engines 
—Internal-Combustion) 
Gates (Bin) (See Bin Gates) 
Gates (Clamshell) 
Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 
*Link-Belt Co. 
Gears (Herringbone) 
*Link-Belt Co. 
Sprout, Waldron & Co. 
Gears and Pinions 
Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 
*Link-Belt Co. 
Pettibone Mulliken Co. 
Sprout, Waldron & Co. 
Gelatin (See Explosives) 
Generators (See Motors and 
enerators) 
Glass Sand Equipment 
Lewistown Foundry & Ma- 
chine Co. 


Grab Buckets (See Buckets— 
lamshell, Orange - Peel, 
etc.) 

Grating (Steel) 

*Hendrick Mfg. Co. 
Ryerson & Son, Joseph T. 
Grinding Balls (See Balls, 
Grinding) 

Grizzlies 
*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
American Manganese Steel 

Co. 
*Eagle Iron Works 
*Hendrick Mfg. Co. 
Iowa Mfg. Co. 
*Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 
Lewistown Fdy. & Mach. Co. 
Pettibone Mulliken Co. 
*Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
Smith Engr. Works 
Universal Road Machy. Co. 

Guards (Wire) 

Smith Wire & Iron Works, 
Pr. P. 

Guns (Hydraulic) 
Hetherington & Berner. Inc. 
Taylor Forge & Pipe Works 

Hammer Mills (See Crushers— 

Hammer) 


Hoista 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 
Gardner-Denver Co. 
*Harnischfeger Corp. 
Hetherington & Berner, Inc. 
Iowa Mfg. Co. 
*Link-Belt Co. 
McLanahan and Stone Corp. 
*Pioneer Gravel Equip. Mfg. 
Co. 
*Sauerman Bros., Inc. 
Smith Engr. Works 
Sprout, Waldron & Co. 


Ilo 
* Hendrick Mfg. Co. 
*Link-Belt Co. 
Lippmann Engr. Works 


Hose (Air, Steam and Water) 
Chicago Pneumatie Tool Co. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Republie Rubber Co. 

Tinited States Rubber Co. 

Worthington Pump & Machy. 
Corp. 

Hose (Radiator-Engine Cool- 

ing) 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 

Republie Rubber Co, 

United States Rubber Co. 


Hose Couplings (See Cou- 
plings) 
Hydraulic Guns (See Guns— 
Hydraulic) 
Idlers 
neertens Manganese Steel 
°L ink. Belt Co. 
*Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
Smith Engr. Works 
Sprout, Waldron & Co. 
Indicators (Bin) 
Ripley Mfg. Co. 


Kilns and Coolers (Rotary) 
*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Bonnot Co. 
*Hardinge Co. 
*Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Ene. Corp 
*Smidth & Co., F. L. 
Kilns (Vertical) 
*Hardinge Co. 
Kominuters 
*Smidth & Co., F, L. 
Lime-Handling Equipment 
Fuller Co. 
*Hardinge Co. 
Iowa Mfg. Co. 
*Link-Belt Co. 
Raymond Bros. Impact Pu)lv. 


Co. 
*Robins Conveying Belt Co. 


Lime and Hydrating Plants 
*Hardinge Co. 
Lime Kilns 
*Hardinge Co. 
*Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 
Linings (Ball- and Tube-Mill) 
(See Mill Liners and Lin- 
ings) 


Loaders and Unloaders 
Fuller Co, 
Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 
*Link-Belt Co. 
*Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
Sprout, Waldron & Co. 


Loconrotives (Electric, Gas and 
Steam) 


*Lima Locomotive Works 
Magnetic Pulleys (See Pulleys, 
Magnetic) 
Manganese Steel 
American Manganese Steel 


Co. 

Pettibone Mulliken Co. 
Ryerson & Son, Joseph T. 
Manganese Steel (Plates and 

Sheets) 
—_ rie an Manganese Steel 
Pe etibone Mulliken Co. 

Rye rson & Son, Joseph ll 
Mechanical Rubber Goods 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Republic Rubber Co, 
United States Rubbe r Co. 
Mill Liners and Linings 
American Manganese Steel 
Co. 
*Hardinge Co. 
*Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 
*Smidth & Co., F, L. 
Mille (Grinding) (See also 

Crushers—Hammer) 

*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Bonnot Co. 

*Hardinge Co. 

*Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 

Eng. Corp. 

Knickerbocker Co 
Lewistown Fdy. & Mch. Co. 
Raymond Bros. Impact Pulv. 
a) 
*Smidth & Co KF 
Sprout, Waldron & ‘Co. 
Motors and Generators 


*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
*Harnischfeger Corp. 


Motors (Internal-Combustion) 
(See Engines — Internal- 
Combustion) 

Nails 


*American Steel & Wire Co. 
Ryerson & Son, Joseph T. 
Netting (Locomotive Stack) 
Smith Wire & Iron Works, 
ome 


Nozzles (Gravel Washing) 

*Deister Concentrator Co, 

Nozzles (Hydraulic) (See Guns 
—Hydraulic) 

Nozzles (Spray) 

*Deister Concentrator Co. 


Packings 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber 
Co. 
Republic Rubber Co. 
Partitions (Wire) 
Smith Wire & Iron Works, 
y. P. 
Paving Mixers 
Jaeger Machine Co. 


Perforated Metal Plates 
*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Chicago Perforating Co. 
*Hendrick Mfg. Co. 
Morrow Mfg. Co. 
Ryerson & Son, Joseph T. 
Sprout. Waldron & Co 
*Wickwire Spencer Steel Co 


Pipe, Dredge (Floating and 
Shore) 
Taylor Forge & Pipe Works 


Pipe Flanges 
Hetherington & Berner, Inc. 
Ryerson & Son, Joseph T. 
Taylor Forge & Pipe Works 
Plug Valves (See Valves) 


Pneumatic Drills (See Drills, 
Rock) 


Portable Conveyors 
Fuller Co. 
Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 
Iowa Mfg. Co. 
*Link-Belt Co. 
*Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
Sprout, Waldron & Co. 


* See also information in the 1935 Pit and Quarry HANDBOOK. 
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ly 
BALANCED PERFORMANCE 


Greater drilling capacity, with low air 
consumption andlow maintenance costs 
to get more work done at less expense. 


GARDNER-DENVER 


S700 
SINKER 


THE MOST 
POPULAR 
99-POUND 
DRILL ON 
THE MARKET 


GARDNER-DENVER COMPANY 


SINCE 1859 
102 WILLIAMSON STREET 





Smooth operation prevents operator 
fatigue... drill easy to handle in any 
position, and under any conditions. 





POWERFUL ROTATION 


Powerful, 4-pawil rifle bar rotation... 
exceptionally strong blowing capacity 
for clean holes. 





Efficient force-feed lubrication, entirely 
new in rock drills. Renewable chuck 
liner and front cylinder bushing. Im- 
proved gooseneck swivel air connection 
for longer hose life. Tough in every part. 


QUINCY, ILLINOIS 
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is a Public Enemy 


and should be outlawed by every plant owner who 
knows that dustless operation means profitable oper- 
ation. Proper dust control not only removes a health 
menace, but also increases the working efficiency of 
the men by providing pure air free from dust. It 
saves maintenance expense on motors, bearings and 
other machinery by preventing the abrasive wear 
from fine grit. Valuable dusts may be recovered 
with suitable filters instead of wastefully venting 
them. 





































RUEMELIN DusT FILTER 


is the practical and economical answer to the dust 
problem. This is a tubular cloth bag type of filter, 
pioneered and perfected by Ruemelin engineers to 
overcome the objections of excessive wear, unwieldy 
size, inefficiency and inaccessibility, common to so 
many other existing filters. It cleans the air of not 
only the heavy dust particles, as captured by cyclone 
type collectors, but also the superfine dust which 
ordinarily escapes. 

Ruemelin Dust Filters are low in first cost, inexpensive to main- 
tain, and easy to install. Used for taking dust from hoppers, 
elevators, conveyors, pulverizing and screening equipment. 
Tell us your requirements, and we will send you information 


showing how Ruemelin Filters may be applied to your dust 
problem. 


RUEMELIN MANUFACTURING CO. 


3862 North Palmer Street Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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Portable Crushing and Screen- 
ing Plants 
Iowa Mfg. Co 
*Pioneer Gravel 
Co. 
Portable Engines (See Engines 
—Internal Combustion) 
Portable Leaders (See Loaders 
and Unloaders) 
Power Cables (Rubber Clad) 
*American Steel] & Wire Co. 
Power Shovels (See Shovels, 
Electric, Internal-Combus- 
tion and Steam) 
Pulleys (Magnetic) 
Sprout, Waldron & Co. 
Pulleys (Wing) 
Sprout, Waldron & Co. 
Pulverized Fuel Systems 
Gay, Rubert M. 
*Hardinge Co. 
*Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 


Equip. Mfg. 


Eng. Corp. 
Raymond Bros. Impact Pulv. 
Co 


Universal Road Machy. Co. 


Pulverizers (See also Crush- 

ers; Mills; etc.) 

Bonnot Co. 

*Hardinge Co. 

*Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 

Knickerbocker Co 

Lewistown Foundry & Ma- 
chinery Co. 

New Holland Machine Co. 

Raymond Bros. Impact Pulv. 
Co 


*Smidth & Co., F. L. 

ra. Valves 
>ump) 

Pumps (Air-Lift) 


Chicago Pneumatic 
Fuller Co. 


Pumps (Bulk Cement) 
Fuller Co 
Pum (Cement Slurry) 
*Allen-Sherman-Hoff Co. 
*Morria Machine Works 
Ret & Co., F. L. 


8 (Centrifugal) 
*Al en-Sherman-Hoff Co. 

*Allia-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
American Manganese Steel 

Co. 
Hetherington & Berner, Inc. 

*Morris Machine Works 
Pettibone Mulliken Co. 
Worthington Pump & Machy. 

Corp. 

Pumps (Dredging) 
*Allen-Sherman-Hoff Co. 
*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
a Manganese Steel 

0. 
Hetherington & Berner, Inc. 
*Morris Machine Works 
Pettibone Mulliken Co. 
Worthington Pump & Machy 
Corp 

Pumps (Sand and Gravel) 
*Allen-Sherman-Hoff Co. 
*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

American Manganese 
Co. 

Hetherington & Berner, Inc. 

*Morris Machine Works 

Pettibone Mulliken Co. 


Pumps (Sump) 


(See Valves 


Tool Co 


Steel 


Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 
Pumps (Vacuum) 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co 
Fuller Co. 
Rock Drills (See Drills — 
Rock) 
Rod Mills 


*Hardinge Co. 
*Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 


Eng. Corp. 
Rods (Weldin 
American Manganese Steel 
Co. 
McLean Welded Products 


Corp. 
Ryerson & Son, Joseph T. 


Roofing and Siding (Steel) 
Ryerson & Son, Joseph T. 


Rope (Wire) (See Wire Rope) 


Sand Blast Equipment 
Ruemelin Mfg. Co 


Sand Separaters 
*Link-Belt Co. 
McLanahan and Stone Corp. 
*Pioneer Gravel Equip. Mfg. 
Co. 
Smith Engr. Works 
Sand—Lime—Brick Machinery 
*Hardinge Co. 
Sand-Settling Tanks 
Iowa Mfg. Co. 
*Link-Relt Co. 
*Pioneer Gravel Equip. Mfg 
Co. 
Smith Engr. Works 
Scrapers (Power Drag) 
Iowa Mfg. Co. 
*Link-Belt Co. 


*Pioneer Gravel Equip. Mfg 
Co. 
*Sauerman Bros., Inc. 
Screens 
*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
American Manganese Steel 
Co. 


Chicago Perforating Co. 

Cleveland Wire Cloth & Mfg. 
Co. 

*Deister Concentrator Co. 

*Deister Machine Co. 

*Eagie Iron Works 

Gay, Rubert M. 

Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 

*Hardinge Co. 

*Hendrick Mfg. Co. 

Iowa Mfg. Co 

*Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp 

Lewistown Foundry & Ma- 
chinery Co. 

*Link-Belt Co. 

McLanahan and Stone Corp. 

Morrow Mfg. Co. 

Nordberg Mfg. Co. 

*Pioneer Gravel Equip. Mfg 


Co. 
*Productive Equip. Corp. 
*Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
*Roebling’s Sons Co., 
Smith Ener. Works 
—_,. Wire & Iron Works, 


Sprout. Waldron & Co. 
Universal Road Machy. Co. 
*Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Screens ( Vibrating or Shaking) 
*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
*Deister Concentrator Co. 
*Deister Machine Co. 
Iowa Mfg. Co. 
*Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 
Lewistown Foundry & Ma- 
chinery Co. 
*Link-Belt Co. 
MeLanahan and Stone Corp 
New Holland Machine Co. 
Nordberg Mfg. Co. 
*Pioneer Gravel Equip. Mfg 


Co. 
*Productive Equip. Corp. 
*Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
Smith Engr. Works 
Sprout, Waldron & Co. 
Scrubbers 
Knickerbocker Co. 
Separators (Air) (See Air Sep- 
aratore) 
Separators (Slurry) 
*Smidth & Co., F. L. 
Sheaves 
*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
American Manganese Steel 
Co. 
*Eagle Iron Works 
Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 
Hetherington & Berner, Inc. 
*Link-Belt Co. 


MeLanahan and Stone Corp. 


Pettibone Mulliken Co. 
Sprout. Waldron & Co. 
Shovels (Electric, Internal 

Combustion and Steam) 
*Harnischfeger Corp. 
*Lima Locomotive Works, 


Ine. 
*Link-Belt Co. 
Silos 
*Smidth & Co., F. L 
Skip Hoists and Skips 
*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Hetherington & Berner, Inc. 
*Link-Belt Co. 
*Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
Soft Stone Eliminators 
Knickerbocker Co. 


John A. 


Speed Reduction Units 
Iowa Mfg. Co. 
*Link-Belt Co. 
Spouts (See Chutes and Chute 
Liners) 
Sprays 
*Deister Concentrator Co. 
Sprockets and Chain 
American Manganese Steel 
Co. 
Iowa Mfg. Co. 
*Link-Belt Co. 
Pettibone Mulliken Co, 
Sprout, Waldron & Co. 
Stairs (Iron) 
Smith Wire & Iron Works, 
F. P. 


Stairs (Mine) 
Smith Wire & Iron Works, 
.?P. 


Steel (Alloy) 
(See Alloys—Steel) 


Steel (Abrasion Resisting) 
Ryerson & Son, Joseph T. 


Steel (Bars, Shapes, Plates, 


ete.) 
Ryerson & Son, Joseph T. 


Steel Grating (See Grating, 
Steel) 

Steel Inclines (See Inclines, 
Steel) 


Steel Plate Construction 
*Hendrick Mfg. Co. 
Hetherington & Berner, Inc. 
Sprout, Waldron & Co. 

Storage Equipment 
Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 

*Link-Belt Co. 
*Sauerman Bros., Inc. 

Sweeping Systems 
* Allen-Sherman-Hoff Co 

Tanks 

*Hendrick Mfg. Co. 
*Link-Belt Co. 
Tanks (Sand-Settling) 
Iowa Mfg. Co. 
*Link-Belt Co. 
Morrow Mfg. Co 
*Pioneer Gravel Equip. Mfg 
Co. 
Smith Engr. Works 
Testing Sieves and Shakers 
*Hendrick Mfg. Co 
Thickeners (Slurry) 
*Hardinge Co. 

Tire Repair Materials 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
United States Rubber Co. 

Tires (Truck, Passenger Cars, 

Tractor) 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
United States Rubber Co. 
Tools (Drill) (See Drilling Ac- 

cessories) 

Track Equipment 
Pettibone Mulliken Co. 

Track Shifters 
Nordberg Mfg. Co. 

Tractors 

*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Tramways (Aerial) 

*American Steel & Wire Co 
*Roebling’s Sons Co., John A. 

Transformrers 
*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Transmission Belting (See Belt- 

ing) 

Transmission Machinery 
*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


— Manganese Steel 
*Link. ‘Belt Co. 
Trippers 


*Link-Belt Co. 

*Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
Truck Cranes (See Cranes) 
Truck Mixers 

Jaeger Machine Co. 

Trucks and Trailers (See Mo- 
tor Trucks) 

Tube-Mills (See Mills—Ball, 
Tube, etc.) 

Tubes (For Tire Casing) 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 


United States Rubber Co. 


Underground Loaders 
*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


Unloaders (Box Car) 
Fuller Co 
*Link-Belt Co. 
Valves (Air) 
Worthington Pump & Machy. 
Corp, 
Valves (Pump) 


Taylor Forge & Pipe Works 
Variable Speed Redueers or 
Transmissions 


*Link-Belt Co. 
Vibrating Screen Plate 
Chicago Perforating Co. 
*Hendrick Mfg. Co 
*Link-Belt Co, 
Morrow Mfg. Co. 
Vibrating Sereens (See Screens 
—Vibrating) 
Wagons (Dump) 
Le Tourneau, Ine., R. G. 
Washers (Sand, Gravel and 
Stone) 
*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
*Eagle Iron Works 
Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 
*Hardinge Co. 
Iowa Mfg. Co. 
*Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 
Knickerbocker Co. 
Lewistown Foundry & Ma- 
chinery Co 
*Link-Belt Co. 


McLanahan and Stone Corp. 

*Pioneer Gravel Equip. Mfg 
Co 

*Smidth & Co., F. L 

Smith Engr. Works 


Universal Road Machy. Co 
Welding & Cutting Equipment 
McLean Welded Products 

Corp. 
Ryerson & Son, Joseph T. 
Welding Supplies 
American Manganese 
Co. 

*American Steel & Wire Co. 

McLean Welded Products 
Corp. 

*Roebling'’s Sons Co., John A. 
Ryerson & Son, Joseph T. 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 

Well Drills (See Drills—Well) 
Wheels (Car) 
American 


Co. 
*Bagle Iron Works 
Iowa Mfg. Co. 
Pettibone Mulliken Co. 


Wheel Rims. See Rims—Wheel 


Winches and Capstans 
*Link-Belt Co. 
*Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
Sprout, Waldron & Co. 


Wire & Oable (Electric) 
*American Steel & Wire Co. 
*Roebling’s Sons Co., 

Wire Cloth 

Cleveland Wire Cloth & Mfg. 
Co. 

*Robins Conveying Belt Co. 

*Roebling’s Sons Co., 

Smith Wire & Iron Works, 
F. P 


Steel 


Manganese Steel 


*Wickwire 
Wire Rope 
*American Steel & Wire Co. 
Hazard Wire Rope Co. 
*Roebling’s Sons Co., 
Ryerson & Son, Joseph T. 
*Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Williamsport Wire Rope Co. 
Wire Rope Fittings 
*American Steel & Wire Co. 
Hazard Wire Rope Co. 
*Roebling’s Sons Co., 
Rverson & Son, Joseph T. 
*Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Williamsport Wire Rope Co. 
Wire Rope Slings 
*American Steel & Wire Co. 
Hazard Wire Rope Co. 
*Roebling’s Sons Co.. 
*Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Williamsport Wire Rope Co. 
Wire (Welding) 
*American Steel & Wire Co. 
McLean Welded Products 
Corp. 
*Roebling’s Sons Co., 
Ryerson & Son, Joseph T. 
*Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 


(See Gears and 


Spencer Steel Co. 


Worm Gears 
Pinions) 


* See also information in the 1935 Pit and Quarry HANDBOOK. 





John A. 


John A. 


John A. 


John A. 


John A. 


John A. 
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BONNOT 


Write for Bulletins 


= Equipment 


Reduction Crusher 


of machinery in which you are interested with Slow Creep Mantle for uniforn | 
The Bonnot Line includes Crushers, Pul listribution of wear, insuring 1 rapa 

verizers, Ball Mills, Peb- cavion life - d k were m 1 nten ance 

ble Mills, Kilns, Dryers, st birt dis ts 


Feeders, Grinding Pans, 
Wet or Dry, and Special 
Units 


4:5 


aatagtngcn oe om aaa cuss il HAMMER CRUSHER 


} 


with Screen or Air Sep 
aration 


ROTARY DRYERS 


aie heat type, —_ semi-indirect 
in wide range sizes 


THE BONNOT COMPANY -sie-—| 


New York Office 


CANTON, OHIO 30 Church St. 


— ne = — 


‘Saved Costly Shutdowns 


W breaker | d 


2 en eae aaa 



































It would have cost many hundreds of dollars to re 

place the worn parts of this huge No. 24 gyratory 
crusher, besides the cost of the necessary shutdown 

but McLean rebuilt the crusher head with work- 
hardened nickel-manganese steel at a fraction of that 
cost and gave the owners, Moulding-Brownell Corp., a 
surface that will outlast the original several times over 








This job was done right in the field, eliminating the 
expense of rehandling, and preventing a long and 
costly interruption of the crushing work For the 


crusher worked all day and the welders all night; that 
is the McLean method in installations of this kind 
No less than 1200 pounds of welding material was used 
on this job alone 














McLean offers you this « 1 il set e in rebuilding your wort 
out castings, such as dipper teeth, crusher heads and gear 1 
verizer hammers, et Ship them ft we'll come 











whichever is convenient f 


The extra wear-life you get from castings rebuilt 1} the McLea 
process 1s due to the method f rk-hardeni+ the built-u p 
before applying the hard surf I vhich insures a tough base met 


that will not crack or chi 


Send for Bulletin—and ask about our special offer on 
rebuilding dipper teeth at less cost, Including freight, 
than a set of new ones 


McLean Welded Products Corp. 


WELDING ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS 
530-32 WEST 79th STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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HARDINGE 


SCRUBBERS 


_ The Scrubber that cleans 


and scrubs under pres- 





sure by mass contact. 
Uses no internal mov- 
ing parts to cause high 
maintenance. Write for 
. Bulletin No. 37. 








, INCORPORATED 
York, Pa.—Main Office & Works Chicago—205 W. W D 
New York—122 E. 42nd St. San Franc isco—444 Ma rhe 











. 





ROEBLING 


Wire - Wire Rope - Welding Wire - Flat 
Wire - Bare and Insulated Wires 


and Cables - Wire Netting and Cloth. 
John A.Roebling’s Sons Co.,Trenton,N.J. 


Branches in © Principal Cities 























DEMPSTER BUCKET DUMP 


The Tennessee Valley Author 
ity and Arundel Corporation 
of Baltimore re 
duced quarry haul- 
ing and loading 
tt costs with the 
a mete DEMPSTER BUCKET 
me DUMP. One unit 
handles 6 to 10 de 

Bm tachable buckets. 









Exclusive dealers wanted 


DEMPSTER BROTHERS, 


Box 3063 


INC. 


Knoxville, Tenn. 
Mention Pit and Quarry when writing 








MORRIS 


CENTRIFUGAL PumMPS 


For handling sand, gravel, slurry, 
or clear wate Special designs and 
materials for each service. Also 
Hydraulic Dredges for sand and gravel 
production, deepening or enlarging 
lakes, reservoirs, waterways, etc. 


Write for Bulletins 


Morris MACHINE WORKS 


Baidwinsville, N.Y 


| MORRIS MACHINE WORKS:> BatowinsviLte, NY. 








SAVE YOUR CONVEYOR 


and 
Elevator 


Belts with 
SPROUT-WALDRON 


Interchangeable with standard 
pulleys. Nothing can lodge be 
tween belt and pulley. 


SPROUT, WALDRON & CO. INC. 
1221 SHERMAN ST., MUNCY, PA. 
Elevating, Conveying and Transmission Equipment 























HENDRICK 
PERFORATED METALS 


are popular in the quarry fields. 
They wear well. Full range of sizes 


Heat -Treated 
Double-Corrugated Plates 


with square, round and 
“Sqround” perforations. Write 
for data, particularly on the new 
“Sqround”’ Mesh. 


Investigate the Weston Testing 
Screen for making sizing tests. 


HENDRICK MANUFACTURING (0. “**s2"*"* 


Baltimore Birmingham Boston 


Cincinnati . 1 
Detroit Hazleton r veland 


New York Philadelphia Pittsburgh 
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Lewistown Foundry Products 
ARE 


Performance - Tested 





BUCKET ELEVATORS 
REVOLVING SCREENS 
CRUSHERS DRY PANS 








Lewistown Foundry & Machine Co. 


Lewistown, Pa. 





Lima Locomotive, Works, Incorporated 
SHOVEL" AND CRANE DIVISION 
Lima, Ohio, U.S.A. 







SHOVELS-CRANES-CLAMSHELLS-DRAGLINES 


3-4 yd., 1yd., 11-4 yd.,11-2 yd., 13-4 yd. & 2 yd 


(A TYPE AND SIZE FOR EVERY JOB) 







Pit and Quarry 


























New! 


More 
Capacity! 


Lower Costs! 






Positive Uniformity ! 


Greater Efficiency! 


The capacity of grinding mills is materially 
increased by this new Gayco Centrifugal Air 
Separator. Fines are removed as they are 
made. 


It delivers an absolutely uniform product 
of any fineness desired from 60 to 400 mesh 
with greater capacity and lower power cost 
than is possible with any other type of air 
separator. 


It is slow speed, requiring very little power. 
Repair costs are practically nothing—the 
only wearing parts are the steel cut gears and 
bearings enclosed in a dust proof casing. 


Send for further details— 


RUBERT M. GAY 


Division, Universal Road Machinery Company 


114 Liberty St. New York, N. Y. 











CUMMINS Diesel Power Unit—(6 cylinders) 
—an ideal portable power plant 


Replace gasoline engines 
with 


CUMMINS DIESELS 


for superior power performance 
—with amazing economy 
For portable power—stationary power—and motor 
truck service—CUMMINS DIESELS deliver maxi- 


mum power at minimum cost. Sizes from 35 to 


100 H.P. 
CUMMINS ENGINE CO., COLUMBUS, IND. 
neering 1dvancement 


The Leader in Diesel Engs 
SALES AND SERVICE FROM COAST TO COAST 














Crushing, Screening, Washing 


equipment—Reliance—in capacities from 50 to 1500 tons per day. 
Built with simplicity of design for long hard service with low 
maintenance costs. Send for catalog and full information. 


Universal Road Machinery Co. 


Kingston, N. Y. 











COMPOUND 


FUNNEL 
CLASSIFIER 


For sizing minus % 
gravel and sand, and 
for cleaning it by wash- 
ing out silt and other 






light impurities. 
PATENTS PENDING 


Descriptive Bulletin 
No. 238 


PLAT-O 


Heavy 
Duty 

VIBRATING 

SCREEN 


Suilt in all standard 
sizes and in from 
one to three decks. 


Write for Descriptive Bulletin No. 22 


DEISTER MACHINE COMPANY 


1933 EAST WAYNE STREET FT. WAYNE, IND. 


= oeseneet 
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Screens, Belt Conveyors 


and their 
accessories 


Gates 


and 


Feeders 


Send for Descrip- 
tive Literature 





ROBINS CONVEYING 
BELT CQ. 
B N 15 Park Row, New York City 


EQUIPMENT 


MATERIAL HANDLING 
) 








Branches in principal cities 


~ a 





o 





Ryerson Abrasion 
Resisting Sheets and Plates 
Last Longer 


This new type of steel resists wear many times longer than ordinary 
steel. Write for complete data—also stock list showing steel of every 
kind, shape, and size. Immediate shipment assured. Joseph T. 
Ryerson & Son, Inc., Chicago, Cincinnati, Milwaukee, Boston, 
Detroit, Philadelphia, Cleveland, Buffalo, St. Louis, Jersey City. 


RYERSON STEEL 





TAYLOR 


PP TR AL P iPeE 


Stronger gauge for gauge than any other type. Light weight. Low ini- 
tial cost. Easy to handle or move. Stout and rigid. Smooth, full-flow 
interior. Available in steel or Armco Ingot lron. Write for Catalog. 

TAYLOR FORGE & PIPE WORKS —————— 


General Offices and Works, P. O. Box 485, Chicago, Ill 
New York Office: 50 Church Street 











DURO SCREENS 


Tough and Economical 








Made of a special Spring 
Steel Wire to resist ex- 
treme abrasion and with- 
stand severe vibration. 
Write for Bulletin 110 
ESTABLISHED 1884 


F. P. SMITH 
WIRE AND IRON WORKS 


Clybourn, Fullerton and Ashland Aves. and Chester St., CHICAGO 











EAGLE SWINTEK 
SCREEN NOZZLE LADDER 
LOWER YOUR COST 


Will eliminate stoppages 
and slug pumping — in- 
suring an even, constant 
feed of solids to the suc 
tion nozzle — with less 
power—greatly decreas- 
ing the cost per yard of 
material produced. 



















Write for descriptive lit 
erature and let us tell 
you how this can be 
done with your dredge. 


Eagle Iron Works 
Des Moines, lowa 























SCREENS—GUARANTEED SERVICE 





THE DEISTER CONCENTRATOR co. 


911 Glasgow Ave. Incorporated 1906 Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
New York Office, 104 Pearl St., New York 








Unique principle of hydrosealing both sides of the 
Tas ol-ii-i@meleloliali mmelelgel iii -ma 1 -1el@maul i Maulellali-ialelala 
fone Mm ageleilelsmmel stom yeh 7-3 , in power costs in 


roles eliale Mxelalo Mel goh7-| Mi cele @ielale Mol iat-1amel elect th 7-) 


stimated economies aig 
22, pulley or 1 jrive™ 


Descriptive Catalog sent on request 
ALLEN-SHERMAN-HOFF CO. 


NS 923 South Fifteenth Street, r 
SS Philadelphia, Pa 











Advertise your 
wants and surplus 
equipment in. 


Rit Quatiny 


with which is ERAN 


EA 








Pit and Quarry 
























LINK-BELT 
VIBRATING 


SCREEN 


LL materials, fine or coarse, light 

or heavy .. . clay, gravel, sand, 
ores, stone, etc. . . . yield to the 
wizardry of the mechanically-vibrated, 
Link-Belt Vibrating Screen, and clas- 
sify themselves in strict accordance 
with their size. Its uniform vibration 
keeps the meshes open, and makes the 
‘ereen’s entire screening surface 100% 


effective. Send for Book No. 1462. 









5366 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO INDIANAPOLIS 
ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO TORONTO 


Offices in Principal Cities 

















| WEARING 






MULTI BAG 
FILTER CLEMENT 


PASSAGEWay 


with 
DRACCO 


MULTI-BAG 


me 


DUST in 


any plant is 
an EXPENSE. The 
facts are that Dust 
costs you money 
MANY ways. Your 
work better and 
equipment lasts longer 
where Dust is Con 
trolled and there 
fewer law suits. 


PLATE 


in 


men 


ire 


| 





= - 


va 


LET US REDUCE YOUR DUST HAZARD 


It doesn't pay to shut your eyes to your Dust problems because EACH 
DAY it takes its toll by reducing plant efficiency and in addition it 
greatly increases maintenance cost. With the New DRACCO MULITI- 
BAG FILTER you can ECONOMICALLY and EFFICIENTLY Control 
Dust,—initial and maintenance costs are and most installations 
will soon pay for themselves. For over 20 years we have been solv- 
ing Dust Control problems and invite you to share the benefit of our 
many years experience. 


low 


WRITI 
DRACCO CORPORATION art 
Successors to The Dust Recovering @& Conveying Co 
BULLETIN 
4077 E. 116th St. Cleveland, Ohio NO. 301 





































Reg. U. S. Pat. On 


BELT 
FASTENERS 


for 


ELEVATORS 


and 
foto} A's @ Ae) s-) 


‘Papert yee! develops the tremendous strength of the FLEXCO HD 
joint. The recessed plates and teeth embed in the belt, producing a 
smooth, powerful, tight butt joint of balanced pull. Plies cannot work 
against each other and separate in belt ends. Remarkable service records 
are developed by these fasteners and thousands of plants use nothing else. 
Made of steel or Monel Metal. Templates, wrenches and punches supplied 
to facilitate application. Sold by jobbers and belting houses in five sizes. 
Consulting service given gladly regarding any belt joining. 


FLEXIBLE STEEL LACING COMPANY 


Ps SUS Ses se. 2 a 









4623 Lexington Street, Chicago 
In land at 135 Finsbury 
aa. Pavement, London, E. C. 2 " 





U. $. PAT. 1,382,799 
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Buy 


] ECAUSE it 
is the most 
successful, most 
satisfactory and 
most profitable 
which fact 
you can confirm 
from users, and 
reason out trom 
reading the 
Haiss catalogs. 
Four Standard 
Haiss Loaders 
1 to 3 vds per 
minute 


A sh for catalogs 


George Haiss Manufacturing Co., Ine. 
142d St. & Rider Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Builders also of Haiss ELevators CLAMSHELI 


SCREENS BUCKETS 
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READ BEFORE 
YOU SPECIFY 


eG A BEE 


Crust ers 
Grino Ee Fe & 
PULVERIZERS 





Get this Book 
listing the X 
40 Sizes of ¥ 


DIXIE , 
MOGUL - 


Non-Clogging 


ok MAP 









Hammermill . 


Tough crushing is “easy meat” for the DIXIE. That 
irresistible moving breaker plate—26 times the aver- 
age area—stops at nothing! That is why DIXIE is 
sO economical in production—it never takes a day off 
for shutdowns. You can depend on DIXIE for un- 
interrupted operation—and rock-bottom crushing 
costs. 





MACHINERY MFG. Co. 


4310 GOODFELLOW AVE., ST. LOUIS 











MORROW 
SCREEN PLATES 





ORROW PERFORATED METAL SCREEN 

oN PLATES for sizing and preparing coal, 
sand, gravel, stone and other bulk materials are 
made by a Company specializing in screening 
machinery. 
A complete set of punches and dies covering a wide 
range of sizes, in round, square, oval and diagonal 
slots are ready for the press, insuring prompt de- 
livery of orders. 


The Morrow Manufacturing Co. 
Wellston, Ohio 























DIGS AND HAULS Large Yardage 
AT LOW COST 


There in a few words is told 
the reason for the great pop 
ularity of the 


SAUERMAN 





SLACKLINE 
SCRAPER 
You buy it for less and you 
pay less per day to operate it 
Scraper sizes range from 14 to 15 cu. yds. 
SAUERMAN BROS. 
434 S. Clinton St. CHICAGO, ILL. 








Perforated Metals — Screens of 
All Kinds —For Sand, Gravel, 


Stone, Etc. 


MATERIAL IN STOCK 
PROMPT SHIPMENT 


CHICAGO PERFORATING CO. 


2435 West 24th Place 
Tel. Canal 1459 CHICAGO, ILL. 




















The Field's Best Paper 
ls Now Only One Dollar 
per Year—W hy Pay More? 


Since the announcement of the reduction in price of Pit and 
Quarry, more subscriptions have been received from operators 
in a single month than in previous three months’ periods. 


For now monthly operators get all the news of the industry, 
intelligent and comprehensive discussions of its problems, 
more and better plant stories and technical articles, and all 
departments formerly presented—all for one dollar per year. 


Pit and Quarry is read by 2% times as many production, 
administrative, and sales executives who subscribe to trade 
papers as any other paper in the field. Showing that sub- 
scriber-popularity is proof of editorial superiority. 


Try a year's subscription—you' ll find ideas in each issue 
that will more than repay the whole subscription price. 


PIT AND QUARRY PUBLICATIONS 
538 S. Clark Street Chicago, Ill. 
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Pit and Quarry 

















 SELECTRO nc 
on” SELECTRO sccer 
GIVES YOU A VIBRATING SCREEN WITH — 
1. Selective Vibration, Throw 
2. Full Tilting 

3. Full Circle Throw 

4. Oil—Not Grease—Lubrication 
5. Ruggedness, Low Operating Costs 





Write for More Information 


PRODUCTIVE EQUIPMENT CORP. 


210 E. Ohio St. Chicago," Ill. 











LEADERS SINCE 1835 


CRUSHERS—Double roll and Sledge Wedge Crushers, 


ed practically any product. Capacities to 1000 tons an 
our. 


SUPER DRY PANS—For especially large tonnages. 


WASHERS AND SCRUBBERS — Steel log Washers; 


scrubbers, cylinder washers, sand drags and washing 
screens. 


DRYERS—Revolving cylindrical, of various sizes. 


JIGS—For concentrating and beneficiating hematite and 
manganese ores. 


SCREENS—Cylindrical and conical screens of any size 
and capacity. 


HOISTS, ELEVATORS AND CONVEYORS — Electric, 


friction and gravity hoists, steel conveyors of different 
sizes and capacities. 


McLanahan & Stone Corp. 
Hollidaysburg, Pa. 








Use the 


BIN-DICATOR 


for Automatically Controlling and In- 
dicating Level of Bulk Materials in Bins 





Assures anita 
43 
New l— 
{A (Si COUNTER-Weieur 
. ¢ 
Economies - | memeue Seren 
2. sey" | f PUSH Rg0O 
e eT = ~< ~ CIAPHRAGaM 
in i W hacaat i Faame 
CHG H 
Plant Ne 
mm 
Operation ~~: 
’ use 


Many applications to bins, hoppers, conveyors and elevators 
for all kinds of pulverized or granular materials. Four years 
successful performance in the cement industry. 


(AGENTS WANTED) 
Write today for complete details 


RIPLEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
WAYNE, MICHIGAN 











4451 W. National Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Warehouses and Service Stations: 


Hoboken Memphis 
Dallas Los Angeles 


Jacksonville Seattle 
San Francisco 


-NEW HOLLAND- 








New type Roll Crushers for chips, sand, ete. Wide range of 
sizes and combinations for all need 





Write for 
BULLETINS 





OAWMAAM HNAWIHCAWO 


Modern Heavy-duty Vibrating Screen 
one, two and three dec! 


Standard sizes 1n 


suilt for all sereening conditions 


NEW HOLLAND MACHINE COMPANY 


P. O. Box No. 200 


New Holland, Pennsylvania 
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Broadcast @/Pit-“Quarryw? Section 











10x20 Jaw 
fitted, 


Nos. 7, 


Chicago's 


FOR SALE 


16-A Telsmith Gyratory Crusher 
Crusher, 


McCully 
Motor 


Gyratory 


Crusher, All Steel 


etc. 


Frame, 
mounted on 4-Wheel Gooseneck Truck 
30 and 42 American Ring Roll Pulverizers 


150 HP AC 
8’ 
Mang 3 





FOR SALE 


Mills, 4%’x16”, 


24x12”, 
1% 


1—12’ Gayco Separator, model 21. 

3—Hardinge 

x30”. 

Jaw Crushers 10x7”, 

2—Sturtevant No. 1, No. 
Fine Crushers. 


5’x22”, 


30x60”. 
Rotary 


2 Williams Semi-Vulcanite Heavy Duty 1—Sturtevant No, 1 Ring Roll Mill. 
Hammer Mill ‘ 4—Gates Gyratory Crushers No. 3D, 
1 Williams Pony Duplex Roll Crusher No. 6D. 
Ton Buffalo-Springfield Tandem Gasoline 5—Traylor Crushing Rolls, 42x18”, 
50 HP Fairbanks-Morse 6-Cylinder Diesel Ei esEse’. 
gon ee 3—Raymond Mills, two roll, four roll, 
“ . ' five roll. 
: 1%, 2 yrag Scraper Outfits : ts sf . 
ee ee ee 6—No. 0000, No. 00, No. 1 Raymond 
9B2, 10B2, 11B2, McK-T Pile Hammers , mills. ; j 
All sizes Electric, Gasoline and Steam Hoists, 2—Rod Mills 6x10’, 4x10’. 
Pumps, Air Compressors, Conveyors, Screens, 2—12” Traylor Bulldog Gyratory 
Crushers. 
Send for Bulletin No. 93—over 2000 items of 1—Symons 7’ Cone Crusher. 
Excellent Used and New Equipment 4—Tyler, Sturtevant Vibrating 


MACHINERY SALES CORP. OF AMERICA 

MACHINERY SALES BUILDING 

565 W. Washington Bivd. 
Chicago, Illinois 


largest downtown Machinery wWare- 
house at 20-26 N. Jefferson Street. 


ALL PHONES ANDover 4478 


Mills, Jeffrey, W 


Screens, single and double units. 
6—Hammer 
Sturtevant, 

“ONLY A PARTIAL LIST! Y 

INQUIRIES SOLICITED!” 


STEIN-BRILL CORPORATION 
183 Varick St., New York City, N. Y. 


illlams, 


OUR 


1—25 ton Ohio Loco. Crane, 50’ boom. ASME boiler. 
1—Vulcan 40 ton Std. Ga. Saddle Tank Locomotive. 
1—Baldwin 75 ton 6 wheel Switcher (Oil Burner). 
1—Marion 1 yd. Steam Crane, 40’ boom, on cats. 
1—Marion 15 ton Gas Crane, 40’ boom, fairleads. 
1—Link-Belt K-2 Crane, 40’ boom, 15 ton capacity. 
1—Browning % yd. Shovel, 35’ crane boom. 
1—Lorain 75-1% yd. chain crowd Shovel. 
1—Keystone one yard Skimmer and Trench Hoe Att. 
2—Universal 7% ton Truck Cranes. 

1—Lambert 3 drumGasHoist withSwinger, Buda gas eng. 
1—60 HP Johnson locomotive type Boiler. 
2—Caterpillar 60’s with Bulldozers. 

1—Sullivan 310’ portable gas Compressor. 

1—Chgo, Pneu. 220’ portable gas Compressor. 
2—Ingersoll-Rand 220’ portable air Compressors. 
6—Ingersoll-Rand Rock Drills. 

2—1 yd. Insley Bottom Dump Concrete Buckets. 
1—1 yd. Steubner bottom dump Concrete Bucket 
1—1 yd. Page Dragline Bucket. 

1—1 yd. Blaw-Knox Clamshell Bucket. 


2—1 yd. Hayward Clamshell Buckets. 
1—% yd. Hayward Orange Peel Bucket. 
1—% yd. Browning Clamshell Bucket. 
1—%& yd. Kiesler Digging Bucket. 


1~-% yd. Owen Digging Bucket. 
1—Morris 8’’ Dredge Pump with 150 HP G 
1—Morris 10’’ Cent. Pump 2250 GPM@130’ head. 
1—Goulds 12’’ Cent. Pump with 50 HP G.E. motor. 
1—Amer WellWks6x8” Cent. Pump20HP West.motor 
1—Thompson6’’ Self Priming Pump, Waukesha motor. 
4—Humdinger Self Priming Cent. Pumps, gas motors. 
1—Labour 4’’ Self Priming Pump. 
2—Domestic 4’’ Self Priming Pumps. 
1—Domestic double diaphragm Pump with gas motor. 
1—C. H. & E. Road Pump with Gas Motor. 
1—G.E. motor, 200 HP slip ring. 
2—N>. 7 McKiernan-Terry Hammers. 
1—No. 5 McKiernan-Terry Hammer. 
HARRY C. LEWIS 
325 Frelinghuysen Ave. 


E. motor 


Newark, N. J. 











30SS West 106th Street, Cleveland, Ohio 








95 Liberty St., 


_* # Tel.: 


FOR SALE Jaw Crushers—2”x4” up to 66” x84” 
Crushing Rolls—12”x12” up to 54”x64” 
Northwest l-yd. 40’ boom Gyratory Crushers 
gas crane with %-yd. Type Ring Roll Mills—No. 0 and No. 1—Swing 
“M”’ Owen bucket, fine con- Hammer Mills 
dition 5 es eens $3850.00 Rotary Fine Crushers—-No. 1, No. 1%, No. 2 
20-ton Ohio Locomotive Direct Heat Rotary Dryers—4’x30', 5’x30’, 
crane A od 1000.00 51,’x 40’ and 6'x50’ 
Wee faerie ‘ am nar ee ss 'tumer 
£9-ton McMyler Locomotive Semi-indirect heat _Dryer 1'x30’, 414'x26’, 
i Sarre ; me x30" and 8%%’x75 
crane, practically new..... 7500.00 ‘ = : 
se Well ik HP el Cement Kilns—3’ up to &’ diameter 
ee Hardinge—Marey & Fuller-Lehigh Mills 
io) ae desea TA Raymond Mills—No. 00, No. 0 and No. 1 
24 ga. Plymout h ear Tube—Rod and Ball Mills—4’ to 8’ diameter 
dt iven locomotives, first Air Separators—3’ and 10’ Gayco—Screens 
class condition, guaranteed Cor lete dr aap i } ‘s ; 
aint) 150.00 omplete drying and asphalt mixing plants 
THE W. T. WALSH EQUIPMENT CO. W. P. HEINEKEN 


Barclay 7-7298 








NEW BELTING 


Cotton Woven Belting 


20,000 ft. NEW Belting in original 
rolls, size 30” to 8” widths, 100 to 
500 ft. lengths, Medium and Heavy 
weights. Suitable for Conveyor or 
Transmission. For Sale at 50% of 
its original manufacturing price 
Send for itemized list of sizes, quan- 
tities and prices. 

MARINE METAL & SUPPLY CO. 
167 South Street New York City 











PIT AND QUARRY 


Research Department 
538 South Clark St., Chicago, III. 


Please send me catalogs and prices concerning the following items checked below: 


OAgitators. sand and 
Gravel 
OAgitators, Slurry 
OAtr cleaners 
OAIr compresso 
Opes filling oad ‘weighing 
machinery 
OBags, cloth 
OBags, paper 
OBalls, steel 
OBarges, steel 
Belt dressing 
Belt fasteners 
OBelting, conveyor 
elevator 
OBelting, transmission 
OBelt lacing 
OBelt plates 
OBelt rivets 
OBelt tighteners 
OBin gates 
OBins, concrete 
OBins, steel 
OBlasting supplies 
OBlasting powder 
OBlocks. friction 
OBeo :ts, self-unioadina 
OBodies, Motor Trucke 
OBreke Linings 
OBuckets Clamshell 
OBuckets, Conveyor and 
Rievator 
OBuckets, Dragline 
Obuckets, Orange Peel 
OCableways, Slackline 
OCalicitning Machinery 
OCar Dumpers 
Car Pullers and Movere 
Carriers, Belt 
OCars, Dump 
Cars, Kilo 
Castings, Manganese 
Steel 
O Castings, Steel 
OChains, Conveyor 
Elevator 


and 


and 


OChains, Power Shovel, 
Crane and ge 

OChains, Transmission 

OChutes 

OClassifiere 

OClips, Wire Rope 

OClutches 

OClutches, Magnetic 

OConcrete Plants, Ready 


ized 

OCones, Washing 
OConveyore, Apron 
OConveyors, Beit 
OConveyors. Pneumatic 
OConveyors Screw 
OConveyors Skip 
OCoolere 
OCouplings. tiesztble 
OCouplings ose 
OCranes. Locomotive 
OCranes, Overhead 

Traveling 
OCranes, Truck 
OCrushers, Cone 
OCrushers, Disc 
OCrushers, Gyratory 
OCrushers, Hammer 
OCrushers, Jaw 
OCrushers. Ring 
OCrushers., Roll 
OCrushers, Rotary 
OCutter Heads, Dredging 


ODerricks 


ODraglines, Cableway 
ODr ee Revolving 


ODredges. Dip 
re rdraulte 


Spe ‘Sharpening Mach- 


ODritie. “past hole 
ODrills, Diamond Core 
ODrille, Hand Hammer 


ODryers, Rotary 

ODryers, Sand and Gravel 
ODust Collecting Systems 
ODynamite 

ee evators, Bucket 


OEngines, Gas 
OEn@gines, Gasoline 
» Hoisting 
OEngines, Oil 





OF ilters, Air 

OF Ilters, Oil 

OF tre Brice 

OF langes. Pipe 

OF rogs and Switches 

OFuses. Blasting 

OGears 

O Gog@ies 

OGovernore 

OGrinding Balle 

OGrizzlies 

OG uns, Hydraulic 

Oo loists, ir 

oists, Derrick 

loists, rum 

oiste Motor 
Body 

Joists, Ski 

ose, Air Steam, Water 

Hose, Sand Suction 

iydrators 

Kettles, Calcining 

Kilns, Rotary 

Kilns, Vertical 

Linings, Kiln 

Loaders, Portable 

Loaders and Unioaders, 
Box Car 

O Locomotives, Diesel 

Locomotives, Gasoline 

Locomotives, Steam 

Log Washers 

Measuring Devices 




















Truck 

















oo00000 





oo000 


OMills, T 


OMills, Compartment 
ube 


OMixers, Plaster 

OMotors. Electric 
™Motora 
0 Motor Trucks 
0 Motor 


O Pulleys, —., 

O Pulley 

O Pulverized 

O Pulverizers, 
ical, bl 













G-e-oline 


Trucks, 
Mixed Concrete 

0 Nozzles, Hydraulic 

ee ining 

C Nozzles, Gravel Washing 

D Noceies, Spray 

O Nozzles, Dust Settling 

ONozzies, Suction Hose 

ONugé@ets, Grinding 
Perforated M 
Poidometers 


Appliances 
Lime- Brick 
achinery 
OScales, Track 


Truck 







ating 


Air 
Ready- Dry Centrif- 


ugal 
eparators, Magnetic 
hovele, Gasoline 


Shovels, Steam 
pe 





900000 


Slesves, Dredge 
OSlugs and Nugégete, 
rinding 
Reducers and 
Gears 
pray Nozzles 
praye, Paint 
prockets 
teel, Tool 
tokers 
witches, Track 
Tanks, Concrete and Stee! 
Tanke, Sand Settling 
Tanke, 
Thickeners, Slurry 
Track, Portable 
Track Shifters 
Tractors, Crawler 
ramways, Aerial 
‘rippers, Belt 
Trippers, Tramway 
Unioaders 


etal 


Md 





~y — 
Ball, Con- 
e 





Gravel 





ld ld ol od od CO 


Cool- 





oo0o000000000000000 


Scrubbers, 
and, Gravel, Stone 

OWeighters, Automatic 

OWelding Supplies 

OWheels, Car 

OWinches 

OWlre Cloth 

OWire Cloth, Manganese 
Steel 


veyor 





Pit and Quarry 
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LOCOMOTIVE CRANES 


25-ton Browning 8-wheel, 50’ boom. 
20-ton Industrial 8-wheel, 50’ boom. 
15-ton Industrial 8-wheel, 45’ boom 

18-ton O&S 8-wheel, 45’ boom. 


DUMP CARS 
5-yard WESTERN 36” gauge heavy-duty (33 
of these) 
4-yard WESTERN 36” gauge heavy-duty (75 
of these). 


LOCOMOTIVES 


21-ton Vulcan 4-wheel saddle tank dinkey, 


36” gauge (4 duplicates). 


21-ton Porter, 4-wheel saddle tank dinkey, 36” 
gauge (2 duplicates). 


All equipped with Code Boilers 
BIRMINGHAM RAIL & 
LOCOMOTIVE Co. 
Birmingham, Alabama 


FOR IMMEDIATE DISPOSAL!! 


American Terry Stiff Leg Derrick, 
85’ boom, 45’ mast, 16’ bull wheel, 
with a National 3 drum hoist. Serial 
No. 4788. Rated at 9000 lbs.; at 200’ 
per minute; direct connected to 80 
H.P. General Electric Slip Ring Mo- 
tor, 3 phase, 60 cycle, 440 volt, also, 
Independent swinger with 15 H.P. 
General Electric slip ring motor. 

8” Hause Centrifugal Sand Suction 
Pump, direct motor drive with 100 
H.P. General Electric Slip ring A.C. 
motor—on floating barge. 

4” Morris Centrifugal Sand Suction 
Pump, belted motor drive to 30 H.P. 
Westinghouse Slip Ring A.C. motor 
—on floating barge. 

812” x 8” Deming Triplex Pump. 
3” Gould Pyramid Pump. 


INDUSTRIAL PLANTS CORPORATION 
90 West Broadway New York, N. Y. 











FOR SALE 
1 Yd. Sauerman Drag Scraper Outfit, A-1 Others 3-8 
to 6 yds. Crescent buckets ‘2 to 6 yds Cable, et« 


3-8 Yd. Universal Power Shovel; barg Guaranteed 
Crushers & Port. Plants; 8x8 to 60x84-—-9x36 & 9x16 
Manganese Dredging Pumps, 6” & up. Msc. ladders, etc 


P&H 600 & 700 Cranes & Drags. Shovel front for 206 
Northwest l yd. Shovel. P&H *°4 yd. Shovel & Drag. A-1 
35-40 ton Locomotive Crane, 50-70’ boom A-1 shape 


3W Monighan Diesel Dragline, 85’ boom, A-1. Bargain 
James Wood, 53 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III 











36”x42” Farrell Type-B Jaw Crushers 
24”x36” Farrell Type-B Jaw Crusher 
18”x36” Farrell Type-B Jaw Crusher 
13”x30” Farrell Type-B Jaw Crushers 
Stephenson 10’ Dry Pan 

36” McLanahan Roll Crusher 

2-E Telsmith Reduction Crushers 

20 H.P. Double Drum Electric Hoist 
10 H.P. Double Drum Electric Hoist 
15 H.P. Double Drum Electric Hoist 
15 H.P. Double Drum Gas Hoist 


BLUE BALL MACHINE WORKS 
Biue Ball, Pa. 


ee ee Oe ee ee Or a a 


MUST MOVE 


NEW Steel for modern Bldg. 
445’x730’ 

Smidth Tube Mills, 5’x22’ 

Reeves Rotary Kiln 8’x125’ 

A-C Gates 4K Gyr. Crusher, 8x30 
Penn S-7 Hammer Crushers, 36x16 
A-C McCully Crusher, 10x52 
Goodman No. 48 u/g electric Shovel 
25-T Loco. Crane 50’ & 75’ booms 
30-T Loco Crane, 60’ boom 

5-yd. Williams Clam Bucket 

80 c.f., 5-ton Hulett Buckets 

1 5-yd. Brown Ore Buckets 

40 HP Vertical Boiler 

75 HP Vertical Boilers 

0-6-0 50-ton Baldwin Locos 

20 & 30 yd. Dump Cars 

50-ton Gondola & Hopper Cars 

All Types of Crushers and Equipment 


IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 


Railway Exchange, Chicago 


Nee N 


NM RO m— AW NR ee ee 





GOOD USED 
EQUIPMENT 


Selected Special Items 


1-—No. 1260 Jeffrey Bakstad Jaw Crusher 


2— 36" x54", 48”x72” Buchanan Jaw Crush 
ers, all steel Type ¢ 
2-20" Superior McCully Gyratory Crushers, 


short head type 
1 12” Merrick Conveyor Weightometer 


1—8’8" x8) Ruggles - Coles Class A_ Rotary 
Dryer; Also 2—od'x26 
l roll Raymond high side Mill 
2 }-roll Raymond high side Mills 
x50" Allis-Chalmers Rotary Dryer 
1--8’x125’ Rotary Kiln 
6'6”x60" Vulcan Rotary Kilns 
l 3x25" Bonnot Rotary Dryer-Kilt 
1—S8’x12’ Oliver Rotary Filter 
l 12° Gayco Air Classifier 
yx22° Gate iron-lined Tube Mills 
l i x24 Sturtevant Jaw Crusher, to 


1 6° x36" Gruendler Hammer Mill, roller 
bearing, Z4X¢ 
l 6° x24" Jeffrey type D Hammer Mill 


l 7 Symons Cone Crusher 

2 20x14, 36x16 Sturtevant Crushing Roll 

l x10 Colo, Iron Wk Crushing Roll 

l 24" x72” Magnet Pulley, complet 

b Hardinge Bal Mills 11,x16, 6x22, 6x36 
(X36, 8x22, Sxo0 

I }'x12’ Hendy iron-lined Tube Mill 

» 6'x35" Louisville hot air Rotary Drvers 

2 #'x45" Rotary Dryet MONEL LINED 

S 1x5, 4x7 Tyler Screens 

l i’xS’ Rotex, single deck Screet 

l 05° 20" Conveyor, motor, reduce! 

l 1S C/C enclosed Bucket Elevator 14 
buckets ‘ rubber overed S-ply belt 
vit r and reduc 

2—SI 1 - Nil rr g Crane 0 ! 
30" sy 10 1’ spar ind vit 
i} ited 

] lb Allis-Chalmer Log Washer 


l rAd) Allis-Chalmet Log Washer 
8-6” Georgia Iron Works Dredge Pump 


SEND FOR BULLETIN OF 


u regular tock of Crusher Vibrating 
Scree! Ball, Rod, and Tube Mill Air Con 
pressor Rotary Kilns and Dryers; Hardinge 
Ball ind Pebble Mills Raymond and other 
Pulverizer Air Classifiers; Thickener Wet 
Cla fier Filter Presse Continuous Filters 


CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS 
COMPANY, INC. 
17-19 PARK ROW, N. Y. C 


Shops and Yards at Newark, N. J., cover 
8 acres. 




















NOW AVAILABLE: 


My services, on either tem- 
porary or permanent basis, as 
Technical Consultant on Lime— 
covering advertising, sales pro- 
motion, process development, 
technical service to customers, or 
other problems confronting the 
lime industry. 


Address: SIDNEY P. ARMSBY 


209 W. 11th Street 
ROLLA, MO. 





nev PIPE vse 


Valves and Fittings 


Suitable for 
All Practical Purposes 


Greenpoint Iron & Pipe 
Co., Inc. 
Maspeth and Morgan Avenues 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 





GR 
H 


Electric Motors, 
Pumps, 








Air Compressors Big 


We Bargains. All Standard 
@ Sell Makes. 
” Buy Always esecibhile 
e Rent Economical 
e Repair e 
° Exchange Money-Beck Guarantee 
© All Makes | GREGORY ELEC. CO. 


e and Sizes 





1603 S. Lincoln St., Chicago 














For Sale 


1—Ne. 7% McCully Crusher. 

1—No. 6 Smith Crusher. 

1—No. 5 Austin Crusher. 

1—10” Superior McCully Crusher. 

1—8” Traylor Crusher. 

2—No. 3 Gates Crushers. 

1—6” Superior McCully Reduction Crusher. 

1—48” Symons Herizontal Disc Crusher. 

Several Jaw Crushers. 

Gas and Electric Motors, 1 HP to 200 HP. 

1—Clip Well Drill. 

1—Clyde 2 Drum Hoist, built for 2 Yd. Drag 
Scraper, with or without motor. 

2—Cempiete Gravel Washing Plants. 


LIPPMANN 
ENGINEERING WORKS 
4603 W. Mitehell St. Milwaukee, Wis. 








WE OFFER 


Rock Crushers 
Revolving Screens 
Steel Koppel Cars 

Mine Cars and Trucks 
New and Relaying Rails 
(All Sizes) 
Motors, Generators, 
Air Compressors, Ete. 
Write for Prices. 


J. ROSENBAUM & SON 


Centerville, Iowa 











MOTOR ENGINE — 
? KVa I 
3 PH., 60 CY. 04 
H Type Spe 120 r.p.m. to Har 
. GES 1 ton ¢ i Engit 
Al. Ch. S MOTOR GENER. 
Gq } ~ iy ¥.G.E.D.C. Ger 
G. | 7 1/27 v. ¢ 
G. } 7 
W j 1. to 7 hp.G.1] 
G. | . pe ATI, Syn. M 
Al. Ch. Syt 72 32 14 
FM ro f y 20 1 
W r CENTRIF. PUMPS 
G. } y $000 G.PLM 
G. } I Head dir. cont 
W ‘ Al. Ch 
(; I y I I r 
Ww 6 f 1000 GPM 
G. } I Had lir r 
( } Cr 


Above are a few of our stock items 
BELYEA CoO. INC, 

153 W. 18TH ST.. NEW YORK CITY 

REBUILT GUARANTEED 








July, 1935 
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ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 


Motors and Generators, A.C. and D.C. fer sale 
at attractive prices. New and Rebuilt. All fully 
guaranteed. Write for List and Prices. 
V. M. NUSSBAUM & CO. 
FORT WAYNE, IND. 


Bushings—Spacers—Tubes 
S Straight er V Seam 
leeves For Light and Heavy 
Machinery. If a Split Tube 
will do (it probably will). 
Tell us how tt 1s used, and 
we can make tt 
= Gifford Engine Company 
Lansing, Michigan 




















For Sale—A Good Time To Buy 


1 conveyor steel, 229 ft. centers 
1 bucket elevator steel, 117 ft. centers. 
1 unloading bridge, 275 TPH, 400 ft. span 
1% yd. Sauerman dragline cableway, 600 ft 
McC uly gyrat 0 ries 42” and 36 

_ rravel pump with motor 
Rear as mix concere plant Ransome 56S 
Cummer 3000 yd. car type asphalt plant 


Chicago. 


RAILS 


20, 25, 30, 35, 40, 45, 50 and 60 Ib. sections, prac 
tically as good as new Also portable track and all 
gauges of contractors ‘‘V’’ shaped and Western cars 
sarried in our centrally located storage warehouses 
Wire or write for prices. 


M. K. FRANK 
480 Lexington Ave. 
New York City 


P. O. Box 1234 
Pittsburgh. Pa. 


Royal E. Burnham 


Attorney at Law 
e 
Patent and Trade-Mark 
Causes 
. 


511 Eleventh Street, N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 











A. V. Konsberg. tif W. Jackson Bivd.. 
REBUILT SS OHS 
MOTORS 
Over 10,000 items in stock for immediate de 
livery—Rochester, N. Y., or Toledo, Ohio, 
shipment. Rebuilt equipment sold with stand- 
ard new guarantee. We buy used equipment 


—25 and 60 cycle—send us your offeringg. 


ELECTRIC 
BERGER BROS. woroks, inc. 
1346 aie, ty I parond ROCHESTER, i Ee 
*~hone onroe 2094 


MODERN 


AIR COMPRESSORS 


ALL TYPES AND SIZES 
CORRECTLY REBUILT 
NEW COMPRESSOR GUARANTEE 
EARL E. KNOX COMPANY 
19 WEST SECOND ST. ERIE, PA. 


0. C. HOFFMAN, Pres. L. H. HOFFMAN. Treas 


DIAMOND CORE DRILLING 
HOFFMAN BROS. DRILLING COMPANY 
PUNXSUTAWNEY, PA. 


We drill for any mineral. We have more than forty 
steam, electric and gasoline drills, adapted for any 
job. Satisfactory cores guaranteed. Our prices are 


right. 
Established 1902 - - - ~- «+ Telephone No. 382 


















SLIPRING MOTORS—220 440 v. AC 3 ph. 60 cy. 
5—75 HP. West., CW 600, 900, 1200 rpm 
Ii—ti?) HP. West., CW 1200 rpm. 

1—50 HP. West., CW 490 rpm. 

1 50 HP. Allis Chal. 900 rpm. 

i—40 HP. West., CW 900 rpm. 

I—30 HP. West CW 900 rpm. 


DUQUESNE ELECTRIC & MFG, CO. 
Pittsburgh Penna. 


TWO THEW GASOLINE SHOVELS 
One Lorain 75, 144 yd. dipper. 
One Lorain 60, 1 yd. dipper. 
Prices reasonable, in excellent condition, avail 
able immediately. Also other cranes and 
shovels 

THOMAS DOYLE 


6045 Washington Ave. Phila., Pa. 








WE LOOK INTO THE 
EARTH 

using Diamond Core Drills 

e drill for Limestone, Gyp- 

sum, Talc. Fire Clay. Coal, 
and all other minerals. 

PENNSYLVANIA DRILLING CO. 

Drilling Contractors 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 








RAILS 


Super-quality machine reconditioned — not to be con- 
fused with ordinary relaying rails. Save 25% to 50% 
—all sizes. Shipped subject your approval—your men 
to be the inspectors; the place of inspection, your quarry. 
ASK for CATALOGUE, BULLETIN and GUARANTEE 


L.B. FOSTER CO. 


PITTSBURGH - CHICAGO - NEW YORK 





FOR SALE—CHEAP 


2 yd. Monighan Dragline 80 foot 
boom. New Diesel Engine late style 
Walkers. Can be demonstrated. 


GORDON SAND & GRAVEL CO, 


1p Sist St. Denver, Colo. 





DIAMOND CORE DRILLING 
CONTRACTORS 
FIRECLAY, ASPHALT, LIMESTONE, 
COAL AND ALL MINERALS 
Light Gasoline Outfits 


MOTT CORE DRILLING COMPANY 
HUNTINGTON, W. VA. 











a Twy y ~ BY 
WE BUY AND SELL 
Power Plants, D.C. and A.C. Motors, Gen 
erators, Transformers, Pumps and Elec. In 
struments. Give us this opportunity of bid- 
ding. NOTE: We carry a diversified stock, 
and your inquiries will receive immediate at 

tention. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
SUPERIOR ELECTRIC MACHINERY CO. 
253 North Third Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


LIQUIDATION BARGAINS 


1% Yd. O & S 45’ Boom Locomotive Crane, 
used very little, $3,000 

6 P & H Diesel Draglines, 700-750-775’s, like 
new, $7,500.00 ea 

lo Yd. Full Swing Insley Shovel, used 60 days, 
a Steal at $2,750.00 

WENZEL & KENNEY 
229-231 Southwest Bivd., Kansas City, Mo. 


y ’ = 
WANTED 

Second-hand Portable Gravel and Sand Plant 

erushing and screening, good working condi 

tion, prefer capacity 60 to 75 tons per hour 

Address Box 606, Pit and Quarry Publica 

tions, 538 S. Clark St., Chicago 











FOR SALE OR RENT 


Link Belt K-25 % Yard Gas Crane, 

General % Yard Gas Crane 

Mundy D D Hoist, 40 HP Elec. A.C 

Mundy D.D. Hoist, 15 HP Elee. A.C. 
O & S D.D. Hoist, 40 HP Elec. A.C 


Two—75B Lorain Gas Cranes 50’ Booms 
One 221’ Metaweld Portable Compressor 
One 330° Metaweld Portable Compressor, 


Will Sacrifice 


INDUSTRIAL PROPERTY 
Wisconsin Silica Sand Plant. For Sale. Ex- 
ceptional Opportunity Complete Bldgs. and 
Equip. Hydraulic Pumps, Pebble Mills, Crush 
ers, Screens, Ete. Switch Track Good De 
posit. Long Royalty Lease. Address Box 506, 
Pit and Quarry Publications, 538 S. Clark St., 


. ¥ x 
WANTED 

Two Sauerman bottomless dragline buckets, 

half to one yard capacity, also one of two to 

two and half yards. 


MISSISSIPPI RIVER GRAVEL CO. 











‘ Chicago. Rosedale Miss. 
R. H. BOYER, P. O. Box 2, Upper Darby, Pa. 
Clyde Electric 2-drum Hoist, 30 HP slipring : 
Lidgerwood 1-drum Gas, Hoist, 4 cyl. LeRoi W ANTED WANTED 


Hayward %-yd. Clamshell Material Buckets 
Sauerman 1 i, Crescent Power Scraper 


telt Conveyor, 24” trough, 100’ centers 

Goulds 8” Centrif. Pump, 22 HP. A.C. motor 

Marion 21 Gas-Electric %-vd. Shovel 

Locomotives, Cars, Rails & Industrial Track 

Storage Bins, 80 & 150 yds. with 4-ton weighing 
hoppers 

Used Crushers—Farrell, Acme, Reliance & Traylor 


G. A. UNVERZAGT, 15 Park Row. New York City 


One 36” x 36” 
crusher. 


single roll Jeffrey 

One 4’ x 8’ two deck mechanical vi- 
brating screen. 

Address Box 603, Pit and Quarry Pub- 
lications, 538 8S, Clark St., Chicago. 








An Aerial Tramway to convey rock 
for a distance of a mile and one- 
half. 

Address Box 503, Pit and Quarry 
Publications, 538 S. Clark St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 








FOR SALE 


Marion Gas-Electrie % yard Shovel. 
Osgood l-yard gas crawler shovel, overhauled. 
Locomotives: 75-ton switcher code boiler; also sad- 
die tank type, narrow and standard gauge. 


CARS: side dump 12-yard; 50-ton steel twin hop- 
per cars, etc. 


SOUTHERN IRON & EQUIPMENT CO, 
Atlanta, Ga 











For Sale or Rent 
5 to 30- ~ Side Dump Cars. 
50-ton Std. Gauge Locomotives. 
l-yd. Link-Belt Cranes and Draglines. 
l-yd. Northwest Shovel-Draglines. 
Also general construction equipment. 
CLAPP, RILEY & HALL EQUIPMENT CO. 
Chicago Pittsburgh 
16 Ne. Clinton St. Unien Trust Bidg. 








If you want something 
that is hard to locate 


If you are in need of a specific type of equipment, or a quantity 
of a certain kind of material and you are unable to locate it 
through the usual channels—try the Broadcast Section of Pit and 


Quarry. 


A small advertisement in this section usually uncovers what you 
want if there is such a thing to be had. 





Pit and Quarry 




















Broadcast @/Dit-“Quarryy® Section 





“E.C. A. REBUILT” QUARRY AND GRAVEL PLANT EQUIPMENT 


AIR COMPRESSORS CRANES and DRAGLINES Osgood heavy duty gas crane, DERRICKS 

Portable and stationary, belt, with 1—Link-Belt K-55, Ser. 1450 comb. 2054, 40-ft. boom, 1-yd. buc ig Steel and wood, “ae be or guy; Spee 
; . shove ragline, 70-ft 0 . 5 to 50 tons, cluding 3 steel stiff 
ee “re er00 er 4 sizes from 21 re : dragline a 6—1l-vd. gasoline crawler type cranes legs ; i 20. to n Terry 100 ft. boon : 
cu.ft. to ) cu.ft. i. Northwest, Link Belt, P & H, ¥ ton Insley 80 ft. boom and 

sani 1—Northwest No. 5, =. No. 3430, 50 . ns 
BUCKETS ft. boom, 1%-y dragline or Brownhoist. American, 80 ft. boom 
246—Buckets, all sizes and makes. clamshell; 130 iP 6 cyl. Wiscon- 3—%-yd. Gasoline crawler cranes DRIL Ls & DRILL L SHARPENERS 
CARS sin accelerated control engine. Northwest, Brownhoist and Thew 3—Gardner Denver wagon or derrick 


drills with Model 21 or 17 Gard- 





Large lot including std. ga. 6 and 
12-yd. and 20-yd., 36-ga. 5 yd 
and 24-ga. 14%-yd. Also std. ga. 
flat cars and ballast cars. 

48—Koppel Quarry cars 42’’ ga. 2% 
yd. One way side dump 


CONVEYORS and ELEVATORS 


9—Port Belt Conveyors with steel frame, 
gas or elec. pr. 18 and 24 in. 1—Si 
Barber Greene and Chic. Automatic Ce 





weight 


> 


85,000 Ibs 


Set Power and Mining Machinery 
crushing rolls, size 42 in. x 16 


CRUSHERS en SCREENS 


material; 


SCREENS 


weight 17,000 lbs 


by 


1—Stationary: 3arber-Greene 18’’ in., rated capacity 15-20 tons per 4 . j or type 
100’, . —— os a of %’’ material; weight 41,000 “ eet ay | af | 
11—Bucket elevators; 6 Chain Belt _ long screen in 3 sections. 
Co and Weller and Link Belt 1—No. 6 Bee jaw crusher, No. 2—P & M Roller type, 48 in 
vertical enclosed type; capacities U-107 ; jaw opening 12’’x26’’; ft. long 
from 35 to 117 tons per hour capaci - 24-35 tons per hour of gr? 7 ; 
5—Weller inclined type Nos. : material; weight 20,000 Ibs. Like 1—Allis Chalmers, roller type 5 
4, 5 and 6 up to 170 yds. per hr. new by 21 ft. long 





all steel 


ner drills for channelling. 
25—Ingersoll-Rand and Sullivan jack- 
hammer column and tripod drills 


HOISTS 
1 ~ gg coarse cone crusher, size No. 3 McCulley gyratory crushers ; Ga ne, electric and steam. All sizes 
No. 5%, SU No. 521; capacity 450 size of each opening 7’’x28’’; ca LOCOMOTIVES 
tons | per hour of 2%"" material pacity 25 tons per hour of 2% +—Casoline locomotives from. 14-ton 
130 tons per hour of %’’ material; material: 11 tons per hour of 1%4°’ REP snags res 


ton, std. 36 and 24-ga 
] } ton 42’’ ga. Fordson 
2 ter steam, saddle tank 
yl. 12”x16” st. ga. Serial No. 5093 
PUMPS 

| All sizes and types, both force, cen 
trifugal and steam 
SHOVELS 

1—Osgood comb, heavy duty l-yd 

hovel and crane ( 2069 

| 1—Model ‘00°’ Thew crawler mount 
| ed gas shovel with %-yd. dipper. 
947, 





24 


by 18 





CRANES (Locomotive) 
Locomotive cranes; sta. ga. 30 and 
25-tons; Ohio, Browning, Ameri- 
can, Industrial 
1—American 15 ton gasoline powered 


PHILADELPHIA 


CHICAGO 


Equipment Corporation of America * ')!..°.)) i. 


PITTSBURGH Also Link Belt Shovel attachment 


l1—Bay City tractor shovel 




















locomotive crane on 8 wh. MCB P. O. Box 5419, Kingsessing Sta. 1160 S. Washtenaw Ave. P. 0. Box 933 M K K-44, K-42, K-38 
trucks, 50 ft. boom. Model 158-G Phone Granite 7600 Phone Nevada 2400 Phone Federal 2000 K-2 
) an l vd Aspl lar 
ft. al ft. Svr ( 
FOR SALE BUCHANAN 8024 in, and. 36 in. Idler 
(on i 
2—3% ton 36” ga. Plymouth Gas Locomotives. n. Port Cor 
12—5 yd. 36” ga. Western Dump Cars. x N a D.D. Shak sean 
oa ee JAW CRUSHER si nels SD. Sh | 
4—1% yd. 36” ga. Insley V-shape Dump Cars. x . a a ee 2 ton R Platfor 
23—12 yd. Western 2-way Air or Hand Dump Cars Ty pe < = Size 56 x72 : 2 7 ( C ' I SI} 
4—50 ton 41 ft. Steel Flat Cars . : ! H.P. D 1 Gen { 
26—50 ton Center Dump Gondola Cars Good Condition : and ft. Port . 
2—40 ton Baldwin S.T. Locomotives, 14x22 cyls + “ Rn Ele ( 
Rails—First-Class Relaying Rails, 60, 70, 80, 8&5, > Max Si 
90 and 100 Lb, Rails and Bars, Tie Plates, Seg e ey “ : 
i. | ware ! s ¢ 
Spikes, Switches SAFE HARBOR WATER POWER ij Marion 460 1 
l 1. 50-B Diese Dra 
- 1 and 1 i. Dra w | 
HYMAN-MICHAELS CO. CORP. %, 1 and 1% yd. Dragline ih 
20 N. Wack r. ’ i idg. : punay Rs 
0 N acker Dr. Bldg. Railway Exchange Bidg R. D. No. 2, Conestoga, Pa. 103 St iI 
CHICAGO, ILL. ST. LOUIS, MO. J A a 


gx is mer Jaw ¢ isher 
R. C. Stanhope, Inc., 875 Six'h Ave 


New York, N.Y. 








SPECIALS ron pings aan fare 


00 HOP. GE slipring motor 200 

150 H.P. Allis-Chalmers slipe ng motor "25 2200 
0) 

125 H.I’. Allis-Chalmers slipring motor 2 44 
1500 

00 H.P. GE slipring motor 25 $40 /500 

75 H.P. GE slipring motor 25/3/440/750 

50 H.P. Wagner slipring motor 25/3/440/750 

Complete stock 60 evele n ind = transformers 


ERIE ELECTRIC MOTOR "REPAIR CO., INC. 
126 Church St Buffalo 


WY. 


FOR SALE OR RENT 


Locomotive Crane 


| 20-Ton Ohio, 8-Wheel, 40 ft. Boom 
WRITE, WIRE OR PHONE 
ALEX ZERVE 
Room 2107 Woolworth Bldge., 
New York City 
Phone, Cort. 7-4676 


New and Used 


FLOODLIGHTS—MOTORS 
TELEPHONES—METERS 


INSULATED CABLE 


Write Us Your Requirements 


MANHATTAN ELECTRIC BARGAIN HOUSE, INC. 


107 Fulton St., N.Y. C. 








“BELT CONVEYORS” 


Troughing type belt Conveyors 
Conveyor Belts Bought and Sold. 


Empire Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


and 


JOHN D. CRAWBUCK COMPANY 


CRANES & BUCKETS 
srowning &§ W 20 T 47% Boom 
Brown Hoist 8 W 10T gas 40 ft. Boom 
Northwest Model 105 40’ Boon 
Northwest Model 105 Back Hoe 
Koehring Model 301 





Buckets 4%, %, 1 yd. Clams & Dragline 
HOISTING MACHINERY CO, 
50 Church St., New York, N. Y. 
Tel. Co. 77-1972 





1—Kenned 49 Ball Bearing Reduction Crust 
ised 4 mo 

1—12-ton standard gauge Whitcomb Gas Loco 
Airbrake new 193 

1 75-B Lorain Gas Shove 1'4-yd. new late 1931 
0-ton cap. P. & H. Gas Crane, 60’ Bm. used 4 

itt like 

l -to R-wh. Ohio Le ( ane, 50’ Bm. « hauled 

ike 


Grey Steel Products Co. Inc, 500—5th Ave., New York City 








POWER UNITS--15 to 200 H.P. 


GENERATOR SETS NES 


NEAFIE & STAHL, INC 
122 Liberty St., N. 





—ar-comya 








FOR SALE 
Steam, gasoline, gas-electric LOCOMOTIVES, 4 to 
80 ton 
SPECIALS 
1—20 ton Plymouth st. ga. gasoline locomotive, like 
new 
1—40 ton Vulcan steam locomotive, st, ga. 14x22’’ 
eyl., built new 1926 Both equipped with air 
brakes and automatic couplers 
ALL TYVES OF CARS. THOMAS F. Daal co., 
INC., 120 Liberty St., New York, N. 


New Rubber Conveyor Belting for Sale 


x 
35 P 2 

24” 3 P 575 ft., 250 ft 
‘*x6Pi l 


ALL THIS BELTING IS BRAND NEW, NEVER 


USED FIRST CLASS FRESH STOCK VERY 
LOW PRICES 

THOMAS P. WARD 
100 West? 72nd St New York, N. Y 











AIR COMPRESSOR 


676 ¢.f.m. late Worthin 


variable volume unloader short belt drive by Allis 


Chalmers 0.8 p.f. synchronous motor, 440 volt, 
phase, 60 cycle, with complete starting panel Ex 
ellent condition entirely complete Receiver if de 
sired 


THE TENNANT CO., 


Houston, Texas 


gton 15x9%%x12 with five step 


809 Esperson Bidg., 








FOR SALE 
2 New, Double Drum, 2 Speed Electric 
Hoists, 100 H.P., AC, GE Motor, Roller 
Bearing Ideal for Drag Line Service 
Attractive Price. 
FORSYTHE EQUIPMENT CO, INC. 
37-01 Vernon Avenue 
Long Island City NW. We 


CHOICE COMPRESSORS FOR SALE 


Cag Pneumat tage, O.C.B. cap. 1578 
LA 2x1 r bel drive 00-HP GE 
l r, 440-V PH, 60-CY, with il 
uM eli motor I eparatel 
ix6h Chicago N.S.B. cap. 76-ecu belt d 
Lx] ch igo N.S.B. ca 250) 1, ft. bel lrive 
14x12 Ir Rand E.R.I. ca 8-cu. ft. belt drive 


IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 
MAC CABE CO. 


READY FOR 
if 
Beury Bidg., 3701 No. Broad St., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 








rake 


Berry and North 13'> St 





NEW-DSED 
RECLAIMED 
FROM '6T/2 


Cut to Shatch aad Stocked 


ALBERT PIPE SUPPLY CO. Inc. 


Brooklyn. NY. 








FOR SALE AT SACRIFICE PRICE 
534 Cu. Ft. Electric elt Drive—In- 
gersoll Rand and Chicago Pneumatic 
Compressors. 
COMPLETE MACHINERY 
EQUIPMENT Co. 
Webster Ave. and Hancock St. 
Long Island City Ns We 


AND 











DIESEL AND 


GASOLINE ENGINES 


NEW and REBUILT 


JOHN REINER & CO., INC. 
29 Howard St. Telephone 
NEW YORK CITY Canal 6-028 








July, 1935 


ra | 









































































COMPLETE HYDRAULIC DREDGES 


SAND AND GRAVEL DREDGING PUMPS 


AGITATING MACHINERY 
DREDGE HOISTS 
STEEL HULLS « PONTOONS 
PIPE LINE ACCESSORIES 


HETHERINGTON & BERNER, INC. 


701-745 KENTUCKY AVENUE «.. «- «+ «» INDIANAPOLIS, IND 
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“See also information in the 1935 Pit and Quarry HANDBOOK 


ALLOY No. 2 


A super wearing Steel developed to resist the abra- 

sion and vibration of modern screening demands. 
“CLEVELAND” SCREENS 

A wire cloth of guaranteed accuracy backed by fine 

workmanship and an effort to satisfy. 











Available in Square Mesh and Rolled Slot. A trial 
will convince you of the superiority. 





2 Mesh .162 Ga. 


Rolled Slot THE CLEVELAND WIRE CLOTH & MFG. COMPANY 
3574 E. 78th St. CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Reduce Your Haulli 

ing Costs 
By using LeTourneau pneu 
matic-tired BUGGIES of 25 
to 30 yards capacity, you can 
make fewer trips, save fuel, 
increase shovel output, and 
speed up your whole job. N 
need for heavy outlays for 
track and rolling stock. 
These heavy-duty units fully 
loaded and pulled by a 75 
h.p. tractor, travel right 
along in high on the level or 
climb grade of & to 15% in rhs ~ a nrndes 
low. Their marvelous mobil 
ity is a great aid in all mate 
rial handling operations. For 
long hauls or short hauls, for 


Automatic end dump- 
ing—no lifting, no 
tipping—the body 
forces all material 
quickly off the bed 
and the wide opening 
makes the unloading 
of even big boulders 
easy. 


























stripping Or grading Opera Huge loads, 25 to 30 yards per trip, carried in LeTourneau Bu have n 
; . 2 at: - new records in low hauling costs at Bonneville Dam, Piedmont Dam, G1 
tions, the use of Le Tourneau Coulee Dam and many other important p1 


equipment means definitely 


lower costs. Built for flex- eo 





ibility and hard service. Ask ANGLEDOZERS * BULLDOZERS * BUGGIES * CARRY- 
for detailed information on ALLS * SCRAPERS * DERRICKS * ROOTERS * SHEEP'S 
Le Tourneau units. FOOT ROLLERS * POWER CONTROL UNITS 
a * 
a & am Stockton, Calif. 





















PIONEER 300-W 


Washing, Crushing and Screening Plant 


PIONEER 300-W 
WASHING PLANT 






Write for Bulletin of the 300-W Plant—the 
latest development in producers’ equipment 


PIONEER GRAVEL EQUIPMENT MFG. CO. 


1523 Central Avenue Minneapolis, Minn. 


=— == <== — 
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Bic jobs and small ones, general construction and road work— 
they're all using Jaeger Truck Mixers this year to get lower 
costs and “‘Dual-Mix” higher strength concrete. 


Producers and contractors have agreed that Jaegers are faster, get 
bigger yardage, cost less for upkeep, are more efficient in meeting 
job conditions. Built in both side-discharge and end-discharge 


types, 1 to 5 cubic yard capacities. Write for prices, full 
details to THE JAEGER MACHINE COMPANY, 602 Dublin 


Avenue, Columbus, Ohio. 


4 


BNP di 


* 
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